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We Owe a Debt to the Survivors! 





LABOR ZIONIST 
31 Union Square 





Famine stalks Europe. The existence of the surviving remnant of Israel is 
threatened by hunger. We must not permit those who miraculously escaped the gas 
chambers to succumb to the new threat. 

In many countries of Europe Jew-hatred is still rampant. Many Jews are forced 
to this day to seek safety in hiding and under the camouflage of false names and 
passports. They try to save their lives from hostile neighbors. WE MUST SAVE 
THEM FROM STARVATION. 

Why don’t the governments of Europe do something about this? What 
about UNRRA? 

These are legitimate questions. But asking questions will not still the hunger 
of one man or woman or child. Even while you ask these questions, you must 
provide an answer—an answer not in words but in deeds. 

Daily we receive alarming reports concerning the effects of the famine on 
the Jews in Europe. In this respect, too, they are the greatest victims. Our 
affiliates in Europe who are engaged in the relief work are warning us: DO 
NOT DELAY NOW AS YOU DELAYED IN THE COURSE OF THE 
WAR YEARS! Our “Kibutzim” children’s homes and shelters for homeless 
refugees will be forced to close unless food in large quantities is received 


6 PACKAGES OF FOOD 
YOUR MINIMUM CONTRIBUTION IN 1946 


The Labor Zionist Committee for Relief and Rehabilitation is now conducting 
a nation-wide campaign for individual contributions of food for Europe. Six pack- 
ages of food—$5 a package—is your minimum contribution during the remainder 
of 1946. No member or friend of the Labor Zionist movement must fail to do 
his share. . 


Let us follow the example of our comrades in Palestine. They who bear the 
full burden of the upbuilding of the Homeland were the first to rush to the aid of 
our survivors in Europe. 


The contribution of six food packages does not take the place of other obliga- 
tions. It is a debt owed by each of us. This debt must be paid in addition to other 
duties and activities. 


WE ENJOY SECURITY AND PLENTY. THE SURVIVORS IN EUROPE 
ARE THREATENED WITH STARVATION. Your fraternal response must be 
prompt and generous. 


Do not postpone doing your share! Set an example for others! 


Please fill out this coupon and send it to: 


COMMITTEE. FOR RELIEF AND REHABILITATION, Inc. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


|, rn a food packages for Jewish survivors in Europe 
for the year 1946. 
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HARLES A. BEARD 
calls it: — 


“An informing document for all 
civilized persons now interested, 
of necessity, in what is called the 
Jewish problem.” 

Here are 576 pages of thoughtful, 
scintillating writing by the elite of 
the World of Letters. 





THE JEWISH FRONTIER 
ANTHOLOGY 
The selected gems of a great jour- 
nal of thought. Articles by: — 
Norman Angell 
Dorothy Thompson 
Leon Blum Carl J. Friedrich 
David Ben Gurion 
Justice Robert H. Jackson 
SholomAsch Hayim Greenberg 
Jacob J. Weinstein 
and many others 
“The very highest standard in 
modern journalism...must appeal 
to Gentile no less than Jew.” 
Lewis Mumford 
“A bright mirror reflecting the life 
of a decade.” Marvin Lowenthal 
On sale only by the publisher 


Cloth bound, 576 pages 
Price—$2,50, postage prepaid 
Send check or money order to 

Jewish Frontier @* "= .~ 
45 E. 17 St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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More STALLING ON PALESTINE 


} pet WHAT is American policy regarding Jewish 
rights in Palestine? Do we, or do we not intend to 
bring 100,000 rootless Jews into Palestine? Do we, 
or do we not continue to regard the White Paper of 
1939 as morally indefensible and legally unap- 
proved? 

The various statements and “interventions” in the 
Palestine question by the United States Department 
of State during the past month have made these ques- 
tions much less than clear. Far worse, they have given 
encouragement to Arab intransigeance and British 
dilatoriness, so that we now have American acquies- 
cence and participation in a series of delaying tactics 
whereby the liberation of the Jews in displaced per- 
sons camps in Europe may be held up indefinitely. 

The State Department expressed itself no less than 
four times on the Palestine question in the past 
month. All of these statements revolved around the 
“aide-memoire” submitted by the representatives of 
five Arab States to the State Department during an 
interview with Acting Secretary Dean Acheson on 
May 10th. In this joint note the Arab States objected 
on three scores to the recommendations of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry: they stated that 
first, the recommendation to admit 100,000 Jews, 
second, the recommendation to rescind the (White 
Paper) land regulations of 1940, and third, the rec- 
ommendation that Palestine shall be neither a Jewish 
nor an Arab state constituted a “serious encroach- 
ment upon the basic rights of the Arabs of Palestine 
as well as upon the rights of the Arab States which 
are most directly concerned in the status and future of 
that Arab country.” They declared, further, that 
“these recommendations, if applied would run con- 
trary to the written assurance of the late President 
Roosevelt on April 5, 1945, that, in his capacity as 
Chief of the Executive Branch of the United States 
Government, he would take no action which might 
prove hostile to the Arab people, and of President 
Truman on June 4, 1945 that no decision would be 
taken with respect to the basic situation in Palestine 
without full consultation with the Arabs.” In view 
of these contentions, the Arab diplomats asked for a 
declaration that the United States was “in no way 
bound” by the recommendations of the committee— 
and it will be remembered that the Arabs had specif- 
ically named the three recommendations to which 
they took exception. 

The reply to this aide memoire was made at once, 
orally. What was the nature of the reply, is authori- 
tatively revealed by publication of the identical notes 
sent to the Arab States by Dean Acheson on May 17, 
in which he renews “the assurances which I expressed 








to you during our conversation on May 10, when you 
handed me your note, and when I stated that it was 
the intention of the Government of the United States 
to consult with Arabs and Jews before taking any 
definite decision relative to the committee's report.” 
In no word is it indicated that on two of the com- 
mittee recommendations to which the Arabs object— 
those referring to the White Paper land laws and the 
immediate admission of 100,000 Jews to Palestine— 
the American attitude had been on record long before 
the committee submitted its recommendations; that 
the committee, by unanimous vote, had upheld the 
American view; and that, as a consequence, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in a clear formulation of 
American policy, had endorsed the committee's rec- 
ommendation on those two points. 


THE AMERICAN attitude on the White Paper, in- 
cluding both its immigration and land transfer pro- 
visions, and, for that matter, its constitutional provi- 
sions, was stated by President Roosevelt long ago, 
when he remarked that the United States had never 
given its approval to that document. In his comment 
on April 30, 1946, on the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, President Truman reaffirmed this stand in these 
words: “I am also pleased that the committee recom- 
mends in effect the abrogation of the White Paper 
of 1939 including existing restrictions on immigra- 
tion and land acquisition to permit the further de- 
velopment of the Jewish National Home.” Does the 
State Department’s note of May 17, 1946 mean that 
the United States’ position has now become “indefi- 
nite” on this point? 

Even more clear had been, until the recent Ache- 
son statements, American policy on the 100,000 Jews 
whose speedy admission to Palestine the Jewish 
Agency has been vainly urging for over a year. On 
this point, moreover, the State Department had spe- 
cifically rejected an earlier Arab appeal to the Roose- 
velt statement of April 5, 1945 and the Truman state- 
ment of June 4, 1945. These, the Arabs claimed, 
were violated by President Truman’s September 1945 
request to Great Britain, made without consulting the 
Arabs, to admit 100,000 Jews to Palestine at once. 
On that occasion, the Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, 
very plainly stated the American view that the speedy 
admission of 100,000 Jews into Palestine did not 


constitute a change in Palestine’s “basic situation,” 


which, at least as far as the United States was con- 
cerned, still was governed by the Balfour Declaration 
and the Mandate. Consequently, said the State De- 
partment at that time, the Arabs had been given no 
promise under President Truman’s statement of June 
4, 1945 that they would be consulted on ¢his question. 

This view, too, was unanimously upheld by the 
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Anglo-American Committee: not only did they rec- 
ommend the admission of 100,000 Jews in 1946, to 
which Arabs had strenuously objected before them, 
but they held unanimously that thereafter, too, Jews 
must be admitted into Palestine under the terms of 
the Mandate—without any need of Arab consent. This 
approbation of the American view was also specifi- 
cally welcomed by President Truman on April 30: 
“I am very happy that the request which I made for 
the immediate admission of 100,000 Jews into Pal- 
-estine has been unanimously endorsed by the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry. The transference 
of these unfortunate people should now be accom- 
plished with the greatest dispatch.” (Our italics— 
Ed.) Do the Acheson statements now attempt to 
overrule all previous Presidential and State Depart- 
ment declarations; do they make a formerly definite 
policy indefinite; do they yield to the Arab claim for 
consultation on a point concerning which we had 
specifically, and as a matter of principle, laid down 
that they had no title to be consulted? 


IT WOULD seem that the answer is clearly, yes! But, 
under pressure, the State Department on May 22 re- 
leased a statement declaring that there could be no 
conflict between the President's stated position and 
that of the Department, because “the President's 
statements are controlling upon all departments of 
government.” 

Against a categorical declaration like this from so 
high an authority there can be no argument. On April 
30, the President called for the transference of 
100,000 Jews to Palestine “with the greatest dis- 
patch.” On May 20, the State Department joined the 
British Foreign Office in sending a round-robin letter 
to a heterogeneous selection of Jews and Arabs, asking 
their views on the committee report, to be submitted 
by June 20, in order to aid the Governments in 
reaching a decision. This seems to mean that two 
more months at least must pass from the day when 
the President (for third time!) publicly demanded 
“the greatest dispatch” on this matter, before a deci- 
sion can even be reached whether or not to do it at all. 

But, however glaring the conflict may appear on 
the surface, we have the State Department’s word 
that there can be no conflict, because “the President’s 
statements are controlling.” 

Secretary of State Byrnes had said that the Arabs 
had never been promised that they would be consulted 
on questions of current Jewish immigration. This 
was the authoritative interpretation of President Tru- 
man’s “basic situation” statement of June 4, 1945, 
referred to by the Arabs now for the second time. We 
now hear from Dean Acheson: “In his statement of 
April 30, the President reaffirmed the urgency of the 
transference of the 100,000 Jews as recommended 
by the committee and previously by him. It is pre- 
cisely because of the urgency of this problem that the 
State Department, under the direction of the Presi- 
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dent, has agreed to and inaugurated immediate con- 
sultations with Jews and Arabs as well as with the 
British Government as the best and quickest means 
of reaching an effective solution of the problems 
dealt with in the report” (Our italics—Ed.). We 
hear, therefore, two things: because the President 
said the problem is urgent, the State Department de- 
cided to stall along on the issue by consultation; and 
whereas Secretary of State Byrnes had said Arabs 
were not entitled to be consulted on the matter of the 
100,000, the State Department now decided to con- 
sult them “as the best and quickest means of reaching 
speedily an effective solution of the problems dealt 
with in the report”—among which, one must assume, 
the question of the 100,000 is included. Again, not- 
withstanding the glaring contradiction, we must ac- 
cept the State Department’s word that there can be 
no conflict, because “the President’s statements are 
controlling... .” 

We are not such sticklers for logic or consistency 
that we could not condone abandoning both on occa- 
sion, if sufficient concrete advantages could be shown 
to be gained or concrete dangers to be avoided. But 
the initiation of consultations “with Arabs as well as 
the British Government” has already begun to defeat, 
its professed purpose. The British government has al- 
ready used the State Department reply to the Arabs, 
deferring “any definite decision relative to the com- 
mittee’s report,” and not referring to the definite en- 
dorsement of certain parts of it in the President’s 
April 30 statement, in order to bolster up its own 
delay in adopting any part of the report. The Pales- 
tine Arab Higher Committee gave an even less en- 
couraging response: not only did they reiterate the 
previous demands for a complete ban on Jewish im- 
migration and land purchase, and for the establish- 
ment of an Arab state; they went one step further, and 
demanded, for the first time, the immediate with- 
drawal of British troops from Palestine. 

But no doubt the regular routine of paper dip- 
lomacy will go on, and the State Department, un- 
dismayed by the initial responses, will wait until all 
the returns are in on June 20 before it draws any 
conclusions as to the success or failure of its interest- 
ing experiment in trying to hasten a job of life-saving 
by conducting an attitude test among Jews, Arabs, 
and the British regarding their respective valuations 
of Jewish lives. 


INTERPRETING THE COMMITTEE REPORT 


| Sagem in this issue, we print an address 
by Bartley C. Crum. There are many reasons 
why this report by Mr. Crum is of great interest: 
because Mr. Crum has shown himself to be a friend 
of humanity and a friend of the oppressed Jews; also, 
because the address is a significant revelation of the 
inner proceedings of the Committee, both in those 
parts of it which are forthright and honestly blunt, 
in Mr. Crum’s natural manner, and in those parts— 
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we refer specifically to his comments on the Com- 
mittee’s third recommendation ruling out the goal 
of a Jewish State—which impress us as strained and 
unrealistic; those parts which, to use Mr. Crum’s own 
words, are “an apologia,” rather than an explanation. 


But there is one section of the address which can- 
not go without a rejoinder. 


Mr. Crum interprets the Committee report as per- 
mitting the development of a Jewish majority. By 
barring a Jewish state, he tells us, the Committee only 
ruled out the idea of “a state exclusively inhabited 
by Jewish citizens.” He asks Jews, moreover, “not to 
pass resolutions now for the immediate creation of a 
commonwealth in Palestine. Such a commonwealth 
established now would mean an Arab state, because 
today there are 1,200,000 Palestinian Arabs as 
against 600,000 Palestinian Jews.” He argues finally 
that, while accepting the Committee’s report might 
seem a compromise of principle on the part of Jews, 
defending principles “to the last ditch and to the last 
hour—by the very fact of such defence—leaves ten 
times ten thousand people helpless and hopeless in 
what is now to them an alien and hostile continent.” 


THERE IS an inconsistency here which springs to the 
eye. If the “principles” in question were nothing more 
than those which, according to Mr. Crum’s interpre- 
tation, were ruled out by the Committee report—viz., 
a state ultimately governed exclusively by Jews or to 
be immediately established—then it would be impos- 
sible to contend that the Jews by defending these 
principles were contributing to the delay in admit- 
ting the 100,000 Jews from Europe. For, as was very 
clearly stated to the Committee, the Jewish Agency 
did not make such demands. It demanded the adop- 
tion of immediate policies which could lead to the 
further immigration and colonization of Jews, and 
the ultimate creation of a Jewish majority and a dem- 
ocratic commonwealth in Palestine. These are the 
principles Jews defend; and these also, in Mr. Crum’s 
interpretation, are the principles of the Committee 
report. Why then are the 100,000 not admitted? 


Mr. Crum is a skilled legal negotiator and he 
knows the reason; and so do all our friends who from 
time to time are led by their distress at the suffering 
of those Jews whom they have seen to suggest that 
Zionists might abate a “part” of their principles “in 
order” to obtain relief for the suffering. The reason 
the 100,000 are not being admitted today is because 
the British government does not interpret the Com- 
mittee report as Mr. Crum does; because when they 
say “no Jewish state,” they mean exactly what they 
say. They are holding up the’ admission of the 
100,000 to get American agreement on “no Jewish 
State” in the sense in which they interpret it, as well 
as American support for an all-out attempt to destroy 
the Haganah and the Jewish Agency, if the Jews do 
not accept “no Jewish state,” knowing that this phrase 
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will be applied according to Sir John Singleton’s, not 
Mr. Bartley Crum’s interpretation. 


THE “PRINCIPLE” which we will defend to the last 
ditch is that very principle which gives us the moral 
and legal right to demand the admission of the 
100,000 to Palestine: Palestine is the Jewish Na- 
tional Home, the place where our people live as of 
right and not on sufferance, and to which they are 
entitled to come if they need or wish to. We shall not 
sell this principle short for the admission of any re- 
stricted number of Jews in a given time. 

Mr. Crum tells us that the 100,000 in Germany 
today are “helpless and hopeless.” Some of the mov- 
ing passages of the Committee report itself prove that 
this is not wholly true. Horrified as the Committee 
were at the depressing conditions and atmosphere of 
the camps, they were equally amazed at the spirit, the 
faith, and the hope of the Jewish DP’s. During their 
stay in Europe and in Palestine, the Committee had 
ample opportunity also to learn of the help they are 
receiving. That hope and that help are sustained by 
“the defence to the last ditch and to the last hour” 
which Mr. Crum suggests we might, if not abandon, 
then at least postpone. Hope and self reliance cannot 
be abandoned and resumed like a garment. For the 
sake of the 100,000 themselves, and for the sake of 
others who, too, are sustained by the same hope and 
help, we cannot retreat from our principle, leaving 
our brothers hopeless and helpless indeed. 


“Hoty, Hoty, Hoty LANb” 


The weightiest comment on the report of the 
Anglo-American Committee which we have yet seen 
was printed in the New Statesman and Nation (May 
4 issue), by the English periodical’s light verse com- 
mentator, Sagittarius. It is reprinted below: 


JERUSALEM 
(After William Blake) 


And will they raise on Jordan’s hills 
A mosque, a temple and a shrine, 
And reconcile eternal ills 
By dedicating Palestine? 


And will they build in days to come, 
By pleasure domes of Galilee, 

Beneath the wing of Christendom 
A tri-partite theocracy? 


Bring me my staff of wishful thought! 
Belief in miracles persists, 

The formula for peace is brought 
To Arabs and to Zionists. 


But Britain’s mandate will not cease, 
Nor will the sword sleep in our hand, 
Till we have made Jerusalem 
A Holy, Holy, Holy Land. 
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Plain or Stratospheric Zionism ? 


by Marie Syrkin 


UR FRIENDS, the General Zionists, are in 

something of a dilemma. Having exhorted their 
followers to buy the shekel—which is all to the good 
—they now feel called upon to add the curious pro- 
viso: “Be sure to vote for the General Zionist slate.” 
This injunction is given not merely to potential con- 
verts, but is addressed feverishly to those presumably 
safe in the ranks of the Z.O.A. Apparently the Z.O.A. 
strategists harbor the suspicion that even their very 
own may stray from the fold. 

For this situation, the General Zionists have only 
themselves — and Zionism—to blame. For years 
Zionist oratory has flourished on the wonders of 
khalutziut. Deprive a Zionist chieftain, whether 
speaking from a pulpit or from a more secular ros- 
trum, of the accomplishments of labor Palestine and 
you have—stolen his thunder. A successful Zionist 
address minus swamps drained, deserts irrigated, and 
the splendor of reconstruction, may be conceivable, 
but it has never yet been conceived. It is hardly sur- 
prising, therefore, if many American Zionists, lis- 
tening faithfully to their leaders’ masterly descrip- 
tions of the achievements of the Histadrut, the collec- 
tives, and the pioneers, sensibly cast their votes for 
those who, according to all accounts, were perform- 
ing these miracles. Nor were the encomiums of the 
General Zionists the result of a quixotic readiness to 
give an opponent his due. They had no choice. The 
progress of Zionism and of the Yishuv have been 
synonymous. If one did not talk about labor Pales- 
tine, there was nothing to talk about. 

Now the General Zionist leaders are wondering 
how the harvest raised by others can be stored in 
their own bins. Due to the destruction of European 
Jewry, whose loss shifts the numerical balance to the 
side of the United States, they scent the possibility 
of capturing the World Zionist Congress for their 
own purposes. However, since their whole bag and 
baggage, their most eloquent talking-points have con- 
sisted in a reiteration of the heroism of the workers 
of Palestine, a switch in the campaign propaganda 
was indicated. Since the General Zionists could not 
throw overboard the epic of the reconstruction of 
Palestine, they hit on a compromise. They would 
hang on to the embarrasing cargo, but they would 
see to it that it did not impede their rise. They would 
continue to express their lyric enthusiasm for the toil 
and sacrifices of others, but this time they would try 
to garner the fruits of this approbation. 

How was this to be managed? The technique em- 
ployed merits study. Since the General Zionists had 
no program of their own to offer; since they had 
neither a history of Ahalutziut nor a constructive 


plan for the future, they proceéded to make a revo- 
lutionary discovery: they were “non-partisan.” Look- 
ing about the Zionist scene, and trying to find a bit 
of territory not colonized by labor, they found refuge 
in the stratosphere. General Zionism, they announced, 
was the Zionism above parties. This slogan of “non- 
partisanship” has been gravely catapulted into the 
air at the very moment when the General Zionists 
are manoeuvering more passionately and industti- 
ously than ever before for party prestige and power. 
The high-pressure campaigners of the Z.O.A. are 
going about the land with a strange siren song: “Vote 
for us because we are no party!” 

No completer confession of bankruptcy could be 
made by a political (or is it a political?) group; we 
hesitate to say “party.” In their official platform, the 
General Zionists pronounce themselves in favor of 
the social and economic ideals of the Labor move- 
ment; they are “raring to go” for “social justice”; 
they would not dream of impeding the superb pio- 
neering tempo of the Yishuv. Nor are they wholly 
bereft. They too can produce a plank of their own. 
It may be a non-sequitur, but there it is: “Vote for 
us.” The entire “non-partisan” platform of the Z.O.A. 
boils down to one engagingly simple point; a bid for 
party power. 

The anaemic treacle of “non-partisanship” poured 
over the offering does not really disguise the dish. 
The device is transparent. Vote for the “Zionism 
above parties”, and you can have khalutziut, the orth- 
odoxy of the Mizrachi, the health program of Ha- 
dassah, perhaps even a touch of Revisionism, ac- 
cording to your taste. Mix and season at will. Your 
heart can be almost any place, but be sure to put your 
ballot in the right spot. Rarely has “non-partisanship” 
reached such altruistic heights. 

What the General Zionists are and what their pro- 
gram is, they are entitled to determine. If they claim 
to be no party, with no economic and political pro- 
gram of their own, we must believe them. Surely they 
know. We are merely amazed at this belated admis- 
sion. We are even more amazed at the unabashed 
effrontery of a demand to be voted into power on 
such a basis. It is a weird election argument. 

The Labor Zionists also ask for votes on election- 
day. We ask for votes because we are a party, because 
we have a program. We ask for votes not because we 
claim to be a little of everything, mostly somebody 
else’s, but because the record of the pioneers of Pal- 
estine is unique in Jewish history. We ask that Amer- 
ican Jewry vote the Labor Zionist ticket because of 
what we are, not because of what we are not. 





We are the party of those who not only built Pal- 
estine but continue to build it. The workers of Pales- 
tine are toiling to-day in the malarial swamps of the 
Khuleh, in the hot wastes of the Negev, just as twenty 
years ago they reclaimed the Emek. Whether it be on 
the craggy heights of Manara, or down at the shores 
of the Dead Sea, Palestinian pioneers are still creating 
absorptive capacity, still making room for those who 
must come. As in previous decades they continue to 
fashion the homeland in blood, sweat, and gladness. 

The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry could 
not disregard the object lesson of Europe. Neither 
could it disregard the actuality of Palestine. Its rec- 
ommendations were shaped not only by Jewish need 
but by Jewish accomplishment. In one of the few en- 
thusiastic notes in the report, the Commission paid 
this tribute to Zionism: “One of the most daring 
and significant colonization plans in history. The na- 
tional home is there. Its roots are deep in the soil of 
Palestine. It cannot be argued out of existence. Nei- 
ther can the achievements of Jewish pioneers.” 

We are the part of those who raised Khanita on 
the rim of the desert during the Arab riots, of those 
who gathered in the fields of the Sharon Valley ready 
to give their lives to keep Palestine open, and of 
those who to this day carry “illegals” on their backs 
from ship to shore. 

We are the party of those who made Palestine an 
oasis, socially as well as physically, in the backward 
Middle East. Our platform calls for the creation of a 
cooperative commonwealth, because we know from 
the experience of decades that only through coopera- 
tive principles in colonization, labor, and defense, is 
it possible to build a nation in the midst of danger 
and privation. 

Palestine will face immense problems in the near 
future. Till now Zionism has been fortunate in its 
leadership. Those who bore the burden had the re- 
sponsibility. For American Jewish leaders, on a basis 
of large organization membership, to try to take the 
reins of the World Zionist movement, would be un- 
wise as well as ungrateful. American Zionism has 
played and must continue to play a big part in the 
political scene. It has a job to do. But the leadership 
rightly belongs in the hands of the Yishuv. Those 
who bask in Palestine’s glory, should be the last to 
seek to usurp it. 

Above all, let us drop this unworthy double-talk 
about “non-partisanship.” Nothing is built in a vac- 
uum. The present crucial period calls for a construc- 
tive economic program, for a capacity for dynamic 
action in every crisis, for a passionate partisanship 
of the national ideal, no matter what the cost. It calls 
quite literally for the readiness to offer life and limb. 
That is a more precious offering even than American 
dollars and American political pressure, valuable 
though these be. The Yishuv, and the chief party of 
the Yishuv, the Labor bloc, have such a program, 
have shown such action, and stand as ever, plough 
and musket in hand. 
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The greatest service that American Jewry can per- 
form for Palestine in these elections is to vote the 


‘Labor Zionist Ticket. 


A STATEMENT ON THE ELECTION 
by Mordecai M. Kaplan 


The Labor Zionist Movement has always appealed 
to me because it has attempted to synthesize the prac- 
tical, political, and spiritual elements of Zionism. 
Sharing the same objectives as the large body of Zion- 
ists throughout the world, it has enriched Palestine 
and te Jewish people throughout the dispersion by 
its emphasis upon the need for applying the great 
prophetic principles of justice to the upbuilding of 
the land. The recent report of the Joint Commission 
of Inquiry stated: “We were profoundly impressed 
by the varied experiments in land settlement which 
we inspected, ranging from individualist cooperatives 
to pure collective communities. Here indeed is a 
miracle of both physical achievement and spiritual 
endeavor which justifies the dreams of those Jews and 
Gentiles who first conceived the idea of a National 
Home.” 

This tribute to the idealistic program of the Labor 
Movement expresses my own admiration for it as 
well. We need today more than ever to emphasize 
the ideals of the Khalutzim; and I am therefore hop- 
ing that a very large delegation from the United 
States, representing the Labor Zionist groups, will be 
elected to the 22nd World Zionist Congress. 


GroUP PROTECTION FOR MINORITIES 
by Edwin S. Newman 


— IT HAS become axiomatic to speak of 
the supremacy of the individual as the ultimate 
goal of the democratic state, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the objective is best pursued through 
the concerted action of masses of individuals thinking 
and acting alike. Indeed, it is no overstatement to say 
that American democracy can today be defined in 
terms of the compromise, conciliation, and satisfac- 
tion of the demands of competing pressure groups. 
The isolated individual finds himself helpless in the 
face of mounting economic and political power, and 
is able to secure the advantages of living in a democ- 
racy only to the extent that he joins with others. 

In actuality, even the so-called era of “rugged in- 
dividualism” was marked by juristic recognition of 
group forces. The concentration of economic power 
in corporations, holding companies, and monopolies, 
accomplished with the aid of favorably disposed ex- 
isting law, was a clearcut reflection of the significance 
of group power. The corporation itself, “a person” 
under the law, is a product of the group approach 
to the problems of business or industry. 

Similarly, it was the realization of the irresistible 
strength of numbers that was basic to labor’s fight 
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for collective bargaining rights in order to secure to 
the skilled and unskilled workers of the country a 
fair share of the product of the American economy. 
The pattern was much the same as that earlier fol- 
lowed by capital—first, informal (and inadequate) 
organization, designed only to make possible the ex- 
pression of grievances and to focus attention on prob- 
lems; second, formal organization, with the develop- 
ment of a propaganda machinery designed to increase 
worker membership and make friends outside the 
organization; finally, legal recognition, according to 
labor unions the same juristic personality previously 
conferred on the varying forms of group capital. 
Thus, the evolution then, of our present capital-labor 
equilibrium may be traced to the group approach to 
the protection of economic rights and the eventual 
incorporation of this approach into the laws and legal 
thinking of the country. 


Topay, religious and racial minorities are engaged 
in the same struggle for the protection of vital in- 
terests as were the trade unions just a decade ago. 
Again the solution would appear to lie in group 
action, and the eventual recognition of the group as 
a legal entity. Up to the present, group action has 
been largely confined to the process of public re- 
education and the extension of aid to aggrieved in- 
dividuals. Corporations and associations have come 
into being, chartered for the purposes of protecting 
the rights and opportunities of members of racial 
and religious minorities. These organizations have 
aided in the drafting of legislation seeking to protect 
individuals of minority groups. They have produced 
a vast amount of literature exposing the evil forces 
behind race hatred and religious intolerance. They 
have frequently appeared before the highest tribunals 
in the country as “friends of the court” to argue for 
judicial protection of the rights of individuals of 
minority groups. 

The problem, however, is swiftly transcending the 
plane of support to the individual. The Jew-haters 
and Negro-baiters, the anti-Catholic and anti-alien 
groups are themselves organized, and their attack 
proceeds essentially on a mass basis. These groups 
do not limit themselves to an attack upon particular 
individuals of minority groups; rather do they seek 
in their propaganda to condemn minorities as a 
whole. Against this technique, an individual of such 
a minority is virtually defenseless. Thus, the individ- 
ual who seeks to pit himself against the subtleties of 
discrimination in education or employment becomes 
a modern Don Quixote, jousting with windmills. It 
is virtually impossible to prove, as a matter of fact, 
that he individually is a victim of discrimination 
and not simply “unqualified” for one reason or an- 
other to enjoy opportunities denied him. Nor is he 
prone, even where the evidence of discrimination is 
clear, to air his grievances before a public tribunal. 
Similarly, individuals of defamed minority groups 
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find themselves powerless to stifle the openly appro- 
brious and scurrilous insults of the hatemongers. The 
only solution to the problem lies in an integrated 
group approach embodied in the law. 


IN RECENT articles* the advantages of a group libel 
law as a means of suppressing the defamation of 
minority groups were discussed. Since the writing of 
these articles, there have been two still undetermined 
attempts in both Illinois and Massachusetts to utilize 
existing group libel laws to eliminate the wanton 
slander of racial and religious minorities. More im- 
portant, however, has been the introduction in the 
New York State Legislature, by Senator Francis Ma- 
honey (Rep.) and Assemblyman Bernard Austin 
(Dem.), of a bill seeking to eliminate discrimina- 
tion for reasons of race, creed, color, ancestry or na- 
tional origin in educational institutions, and to that 
end, incorporating and legalizing a group approach. 

On the level of sanctions, this bill goes no farther 
than to reinforce the existing declaration in the New 
York tax law that an educational institution which 
discriminates is not entitled to tax exemption. The 
significance of the bill, however, lies more in the pro- 
cedure and rules of evidence which it provides. Under 
its provisions, which are essentially an extension of 
the Ives-Quinn law of last year dealing with discrimi- 
nation in employment, not only may an aggrieved 
person file a complaint before the State Commission 
against Discrimination, but a minority protection as- 
sociation such as has been described may likewise 
do so, even if an individual complainant is not in- 
volved. Furthermore, in the course of determining 
the issue of unlawful discriminatory practices, no 
longer must findings be predicated on individual acts, 
but statistical, sociological, and other data may be 
introduced in evidence to reveal a pattern of behavior. 


The full significance of these provisions is that 
they recognize that the social and political problems 
of racial and religious minorities are akin to the prob- 
lems of the worker in the ’thirties. Under this bill, 
a minority protection association stands in the same 
relation to members of a racial or religious minority 
as a labor union stands to its members under the 
Wagner Act. Moreover, as under the Wagner Act, 
the finding of discrimination becomes more than a 
conclusion of law drawn from a series of individual 
acts; it becomes a condemnation of practices and 
policies that add up to a pattern of discriminatory 
behavior. This bill, then, seeks to do for racial and 
religious minorities in the protection of their educa- 
tional opportunities what the Wagner Act has accom- 
plished for organized labor in the protection of em- 
ployment opportunities. 


Actually, while the bill represents the first legisla- 
tive attempt to deal with the problem of discrimina- 


*“Group Sanctions Against Racism,” by A. H. Pekelis, The 
New Republic, October 29, 1945, “Defenses Against Group Defa- 
mation” by L. Pfeffer, Jewish Frontier, Feb. 1946. 
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tion for race or religion on the same basis and in the 
same context as the Wagner Act deals with the prob- 
lem of discrimination in employment on grounds of 
union membership, the doctrine has previously re- 
ceived judicial sanction by no less an authority than 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In the case 
of New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary Grocery Com- 
pany, the Negro Alliance’s picketing of the complain- 
ing grocery was sustained as legal under the Norris- 
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LaGuardia Act, on the grounds that picketing because 
of racial discrimination in the grocery’s employment 
policies was just as much the proper subject of a labor 
dispute as any other term or condition of employ- 
ment. The Austin-Mahoney Bill pioneers the incor- 
poration of this premise into state legislation. If en- 
acted, it will furnish the country with the first prac- 
tical experiment on the applicability of the group 
law approach to the problems of minorities. 


The Failure of Jewish Chaplaincy 


by Harold U. Ribalow 


URING THE WAR those of us who were serv- 
ing in the Army overseas used to hear and read 
of the “religious revival” back in Shangri-la, or, to 
civilians, the good old U.S.A. We thought that per- 
haps we were missing something in our theater of 
combat. Maybe American youth was being imbued 
with religious fervor due directly to military service 
and the persistent shadow of death. So we sat quietly 
in India, continued to read papers and periodicals 
while uneasily telling ourselves that we were com- 
pletely out of touch with our homeland. But the 
puzzled overseas soldier finally comes home. And at 
home we don’t see that the former GI is any more 
religious than he used to be. Clergymen are begin- 
ning to see the light now, too, for according to recent 
polls, attendance is not increasing to an evident de- 
gree in America’s churches or synagogues. Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein of the Jewish Theological Seminary re- 
cently raised a furore when he asserted that Jewish 
soldiers overseas have intermarried in large numbers 
and that conversions to Christianity have assumed 
the proportions of a “river”. Chaplain Morris H. 
Adler has written that “a legend has been created of 
a kind of religious renaissance in the army. This is a 
gross exaggeration.” Now that the war is over and 
peacetime freedoms of expression are again possible, 
the truth is beginning to glimmer through the reams 
of wartime copy. 

Why hasn’t this war, surely more of an ideological 
war than any other in history, caught the religious 
imagination of the soldier? What has happened to 
the faith of the American Jewish soldier in par- 
ticular? 

Let it be clear from the outset that the American 
Jewish soldier became more intensely aware of his 
heritage of Judaism than did, perhaps, the average 
Jew. For, no matter how much the American Jew 
felt the tragedy of world Jewry, it was the young 
man of draft age who served in the Army, who faced 
the Nazi Army, who saw the concentration camp 


nightmares, who knew concretely that it was literally : 


his life against the life of a German. It was the man 
with the gun, the man in uniform whose entire life 


pattern was changed. And he wanted to know, if he 
was a Jew, just what his Judaism meant to him. So 
he began to search himself and the world about him, 
to analyze Judaism for what it was worth to him in 
an ideological sense, in a practical way, as measured 
against other faiths. The Jewish soldier who spent 
eighteen weeks in the Southwest among Texans 
measured his way of living, his own heritage, with 
that of the American who was born in the United 
States and whose great-great-great grandparents were 
American born. 

The Jewish boy with a thorough Jewish ground- 
ing before he came into the Army emerged a better 
Jew because he knew what he was fighting for; he 
knew concretely that the success of the Germans 
meant his own, personal, individual death. And he 
knew also that the non-Jewish American could not 
feel as deeply, for the Nazi did not persecute the 
Texan because he was a Texan; he did murder the 
Jew because of Judaism alone. The intelligent and 
aware Jew knew why he fought—all the way. 

But the Jewish soldier who was made aware of 
his faith because events forced themselves upon his 
very life had to analyze Judaism. He decided as an 
individual, and if he was honest, if he was a realist, 
he assumed his responsibilities not merely as a sol- 
dier but as an American Jewish soldier. Look hard, 
for the difference is there. 


WHY, THEN, did the Jewish soldier refuse to turn to 
religion? And by religion is meant the organized 
religion of attending chapel services, of believing in 
prayer, of becoming part of the Jewish pattern of 
religious life. Why did a Yom Kippur service attract 
a small percentage of the men at the base to the 
chapel? Why, in North Carolina at an overseas re- 
placement depot (where religious feeling is supposed 
to become more intensified) did a mere handful of 
men come to a Jewish service when the base itself 
had thousands of Jews? Why couldn’t a chaplain in 
many bases in India get together a mimyan more 
often? Why did so few Jewish soldiers look upon 
chaplains as their friends, their real friends in an 
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Army loaded with unfriendly officers whose bars 
made their overseas caps too big for their heads? 

There is no getting away from it: the average Jew- 
ish soldier, no matter how deeply aware he became 
of his faith, no matter how much he became cog- 
nizant of nationalism as a Jew, did not take the step 
of aligning himself personally with the synagogue or 
chapel. 

A good friend of mine in Karachi, India, said to 
me: “You know, I used to wonder about being a 
Jew. I see now that I am proud of Judaism, I am 
more interested in my people than ever before, but 
the deeper I feel myself involved with my fellow 
Jews, the less do I want to go to chapel or see the 
chaplain.” 

In New York, another ex-soldier told me, “Tell 
me, for you seem interested in these things, why don’t 
I want to go to shul, why didn’t I want to see the 
chaplain in the Army, even though I am more of a 
Jew than I ever was?” 

In New Delhi, a fellow who nearly wept when 
he heard two Jewish boys speaking in Yiddish, told 
me, “I get more out of listening to a familiar lan- 
guage like Yiddish than I ever could get out of see- 
ing the chaplain.” 

Any soldier who will trouble to stop and tell you 
about religion in the Army could testify to the preva- 
lence of these attitudes. But at the same time the Jew 
in the Army in the States and overseas was over- 
whelmed with loneliness. In England Jewish soldiers 
sought out Jewish homes and Jewish girls. Even in 
India the fellows continually asked me if there were 
any Jews in India and when they found fairly large 
Jewish communities in Karachi and Calcutta, they 
eagerly approached the native Jews and made fast 
friendships. In North Africa, we found a Moroccan 
Jewish community in nearly every large city—Casa- 
blanca, Algiers, Tunis and Oran. Jewish awareness 
grew and did not diminish. And despite scare stories 
about anti-Semitism in the Army, anti-Semitism 
never prevailed in any of the Air Corps units I was 
attached to. In three and a half years in the Army, 
during which time I travelled completely around the 
world, I saw no organized anti-Semitism. If it was 
latent, it remained well enough hidden so that Jewish 
soldiers in every outfit I was in were completely at 
ease in the Army. 

Thus the Jewish soldier not only was able to seek 
out Jews because he felt homesick, but his motives 
were understood by his non-Jewish friends, who usu- 
ally were amused when the Jews found members of 
their faith in such outlandish places as Colombo, 
Ceylon, or Assam, India. 

The Jewish soldiers, as a group, were not ade- 
quately served by Jewish leaders. The homesickness, 
the bewilderment, and the new awareness of the 
American Jewish soldier were never helped to ex- 
pression by American Jewish communal and religi- 
ous leaders. Here were thousands upon thousands of 
Jewish boys, initially eager to become part of the 
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Jewish community, for in donning the American uni- 
form they became more deeply part of Jewry than 
ever before. What was done for them? And how was 
it done? Why did the Jewish chaplains fail? 


THE JEWISH CHAPLAIN worked under many handi- 
caps. There were not enough of them for one thing. 
In the entire CBI theater, which was, I think, the 
greatest single theater in the war as far as area was 
concerned, there were perhaps a dozen chaplains at 
one time for the troops. (I speak now of Jewish 
chaplains.) They had to fly from base to base. They 
were handicapped by distance, by low priorities for 
the theater, and by poor cooperation at home. 

Last year at a Passover service and Seder in Kandy, 
Ceylon, the chaplain didn’t show up because his plane 
was grounded. The wine was delayed for a similar 
reason and the Haggadahs were not sent out in time 
from the United States. The boys got together and 
held the Seder themselves. 

At our Colombo base the chaplain came one 
Wednesday for a Saturday service because, “I couldn’t 
be here and in Delhi both on Saturday so I thought 
we might as well have a Sabbath service today.” The 
few Jewish boys who regularly attend Sabbath ser- 
vices refused to act as though Wednesday were Satur- 
day. The others laughed; it was Wednesday, not 
Saturday, and who wants to play make believe? 

But the scarcity of chaplains was not the only 
trouble. The men themselves were not adequate 
spiritual leaders. They seldom smoothed the relations 
between the enlisted man and the Army. They acted 
like soldiers, not like rabbis. For example, when the 
Jewish chaplains in the CBI held a gathering in New 
Delhi to discuss their problems in that theater, the 
chaplains sent out mimeographed minutes of the 
meeting. Probably these minutes were impressive to 
the non-soldier, for they detailed the tremendous 
handicaps under which the chaplains worked. But at 
least half of the time was devoted to a down-to-earth 
griping session by the chaplains themselves as to why 
they didn’t make more promotions. Now the GI 
knows the Army system of ratings and if he is wise 
he turns philosophic, forgets about rank and sweats 
out the war. But when I passed around the minutes 
of the chaplains’ meeting, the soldiers’ response was 
—overwhelmingly—‘Are you kidding?” Somehow 
it seems completely inane for a chaplain to worry 
and complain about ratings — just as an ordinary 
soldier would. This very act makes the chaplain an- 
other soldier and not a man of God. This may seem 
a minor thing to non-soldiers, but to the average sol- 
dier a minister is a superior person and when he does 
something common to the rest of us, something 
which indicates envy, or a picayune quality, that 
minister can no longer be taken seriously as a re- 
ligious leader. 


BUT THERE is another thing, and it is beginning to 
come out now in the recent outbursts against the 
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Army caste system. Each and every chaplain was anligious questions, who knew that this was in a large 


officer. I don’t know how much the average civilian 
knows about the deep bitterness enlisted men had 
for officers, but it sometimes assumed the proportions 
of an obsession. Too many officers took too many 
liberties with GI’s. At a recent veterans-chaplains dis- 
cussion sponsored by the Reconstructionist Founda- 
tion the ex-soldiers blasted the chaplains so bitterly 
that people I met said to me, “I never dreamed that 
boys can be so bitter. Were officers really so bad?” 


That things were really bad is indicated by letters 
written to newspapers and periodicals by some former 
officers who can now speak out. Chaplain Harry Ess- 
rig in a letter to PM blasted the officer caste; Secre- 
tary of War Patterson has chosen a committee to 
investigate charges of favoritism to officers and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has been busy attempting to explain 
that the caste system is a natural thing in an Army. 


The question arises: Why didn’t chaplains, while 
they were in the Army, act like spiritual leaders and 
not like officers? The fact that they were officers first, 
not clergymen first was held against them with much 
bitterness by enlisted men. Anyone who was an officer 
and made himself obnoxious by stressing his rank 
was considered a boor. But if a chaplain, a man of 
God, takes advantage of bars not only does it militate 
against him, but religion gets a black eye. 


A chaplain I knew told me, when I invited him 
to have chow in the enlisted man’s mess hall in 
Colombo, Ceylon, that he had never yet eaten with 
GI's. He was, at the time, overseas at least 18 months. 
Another chaplain laughed gleefully when on our 
home-going ship enlisted men were made guards to 
keep a huge area off limits for enlisted men so that 
the handful of officers could have Lebensraum. A 
third chaplain said, “How does it affect your stomach 
if I eat steak and you eat spam? Would it make any 
difference to you if I, too, ate spam?” These are, in 
themselves, trivial things, perhaps not even worthy 
of mention. But in an Army, when detail piled on 
detail makes up the pattern of living, such things 
are remembered. While discussing the writing of this 
article with a former chaplain who had an excellent 
reputation in the ETO, he turned and said, “As a 
former chaplain I cannot write about the goings-on 
of the many foolish chaplains who took themselves 
to be officers first and rabbis second, but I sometimes 
wish someone would do it.” 

To the GI who saw the chaplain as just another 
officer, who saw that the chaplain cannot act as a 
friend in a case where the Army and the GI clash, 
who saw that chaplains never spoke out against dis- 
crimination against the enlisted man, the chaplain 
and his church was not taken seriously. 

This is not to say that all chaplains were bad and 
that each chaplain placed himself and his comforts 
above the needs of his men. All of the veterans must 
have met good and decent men who tried to beat the 
Army regulations, who knew that their rank made a 
difference in the Finance Office alone. 


_ measure a religious war, found a sort of peace within 


himself without aligning himself to a church. He 
could not support a chaplain who let the bars weigh 
heavily on his shoulder and collar. 


ALL RELIGIOUS faiths, the Jewish included, made a 
tremendous error in not taking advantage of the 
potential religious upsurge that comes with war. 
Postwar banquets honoring chaplains will not rad- 
ically change the true state of affairs. For each com- 
bat chaplain who covered himself with glory by a 
honest job done in the cause of his faith, there were 
five chaplains who were “sweating out” the war and 
hoping, like the rest of us, for good deals and for 
ordinary comforts. The chaplains most of us saw and 
dealt with did not make us incline towards organ- 
ized religion. Recent campaigns by religious institu- 
tion to help maintain Judaism in the face of current 
trends away from it will not halt the trend if, basic- 
ally, Jewish religious leaders themselves are found 
lacking in drive, initiative and ability. It is tragic 
that at a time when Jewish men in the Army sought 
solace in their faith, the men they turned to were 
inadequate and gave them not only little spiritual 
aid but mixed it with Army psychology of superior 
officer as against enlisted man. If the rabbinical insti- 
tutes were to reorganize their schools and develop 
better rabbis, they would be hitting at the source of 
their troubles and the troubles of American Jewry. 
Chaplains who strive for rank, who find their truer 
selves submerged by the Army are not completely 
guilty. They are young men for whom temptation 
was too great. Their background, their Jewish educa- 
tion and their youth all together made them poor 
representatives of the Jewish people who sent their 
sons to battle. 


We know why we fought, but we also know that 
we fought alone, within ourselves and with ourselves. 
That is why, now that we are home and the war is 
over, the religious revivals that one expected are not 
forthcoming. The veteran knows what happened in 
the Army, and even if he isn’t saying much, his 
actions prove that chaplains failed to fulfill the needs 
of the yearning soldier, for the soldier saw that in the 
Army he “couldn’t get religion.” 


At a time when talk of conversions is common, 
when each day the newspapers have stories of how 
the chaplain helped win the spiritual war, it is perti- 
nent, as Irwin Shaw has written, to give “a little 
vinegar” to Army stories now being written. The 
truth will, in the long run, be helpful. Jewish leaders 
should know, or be told, that the future of Judaism 
rests in large measure on its religious leaders. Instead 
of bewailing the insecure religious base of Jews just 
returned from war let the rabbinical schools give us 
religious leaders so that Jewry will find itself 
strengthened to survive these restless times in the 
history of man. 
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The Sacramental Feast 


by Abraham Menes 


F THE LARGE NUMBER of commandments 
bestowed upon the Jewish people, we moderns 
retain only a few, in the form of remnants of Jewish 
holidays. And the observance of these survivals, too, 
is marked more by culinary indulgence than by 
spiritual devotions. Nevertheless it would be errone- 
ous to belittle even these limited observances. With 
the aid of these nearly extinguished sparks of one- 
time Judaism, it may be possible to relight the flame 
of genuine Jewish consecration and creativeness. Ac- 
cording to the conception of the Kabbalist Ari, the 
ultimate salvation of the world and of Jewry rests 
in the liberation of the “sparks” of sanctity that in- 
here even in the profane. This concept has its validity 
even for our generation. It is therefore worth while 
to reveal the inspired origins of the Jewish sacra- 
mental feasts which in our day have become degraded 
to profane “banquet Judaism.” 

Traditional Judaism comprehended that even such 
a mundane and physical matter as eating may be 
imbued with sanctity. “In the beginning,” we are in- 
formed by a Talmudic legend, “Jews were like fowl 
which eat all day, until Moses appeared and assigned 
definite times for eating.” The history of civilized 
eating is very old and not limited to the appointment 
of definite hours for the satisfaction of hunger. But 
the above legend well illustrates the differences be- 
tween eating “like a pig” and eating “like a man.” 

Such was the beginning. Gradually the matter of 
feasting became more complicated. There arose dif- 
ferences between eating in private and feasting in 
public. Still sharper lines of demarcation were defined 
between voluntary feasting and the feast that is com- 
manded. The highest expression of an obligatory 
feast in olden times consisted in partaking of the 
flesh of a sacrificed animal, especially one that was 
sacrificed as a thanks offering. Diaspora Judaism sub- 
stituted the Passover Seder, in whose observance the 
ritual and the recitation of the Hagadah overshad- 
owed the more carnal aspects of feasting. 

The teachings of the Pharisees concerning the pro- 
cedures of eating, both the everyday gratification of 
hunger as well as the communal holiday feast, are 
governed by the central idea of sanctifying the act 
itself, or associating other holy deeds with it. “Three 
who eat at one table without exchanging words of 
Torah may be compared to people who partake of 
sacrifices of the dead . . . but when three eat at one 
table and do exchange words of the Torah, it is as 
if they ate at the table of the Lord.” Such was the 
opinion of the Sages. 

The institution of a common repast, combined 
with a literary or artistic program, or with the dis- 
cussion of philosophical or social subjects was well 


known in the cultural life of ancient Greece. One of 
the well known works of Plato is characteristically 
entitled “Symposium,” a group celebration in the 
form of a philosophical debate at a common meal, 
or rather a common drinking feast. We still com- 
memorate this ancient Greek custom in the form of 
symposia, although the element of drinking together 
at such occasions is no longer obligatory. 

Communal meals, generally, perform an impor- 
tant social function. Everyday social relationships are 
ordinarily business-like in character. Our economic 
life is ruled by the principle: Mine is Mine and Thine 
is Thine. Commodities of personal use, such as food, 
a dwelling, clothes are strictly private possessions. 
The family is an exception to this rule because it is 
characterized by mutual “fraternal” relationships, in- 
stead of by mercenary ones. The circumscribing rule 
of individual possession loses its force in the family, 
whose outstanding external attributes are a common 
dwelling and a common table. The son who “eats at 
his father’s table” is legally a part of the family, and 
only when he sets up a separate dwelling and no 
longer eats at his father’s table does he constitute a 
separate legal household. 

It is therefore understandable why the concept of a 
fraternal family occupies such an important place in 
the utopian social systems of all times. Alongside po- 
litical associations and organizations of a governmen- 
tal nature, we often encounter societies and fraterni- 
ties which cultivate the virtues of communalism, frat- 
ernalism, and friendship. These fraternal strivings 
find concrete expression in communal meals which 
are partaken of by the entire membership. A common 
table creates the illusion of a family and the bonds of 
brotherhood. It demonstrates collective solidarity and 
community of destiny. The stronger and more inti- 
mate the bonds uniting the members of such a frater- 
nity, the smaller the barriers separating the member- 
ship in everyday life. Societies whose aims are modest 
only seldom engage in communal eating. On the 
other hand, some religious-socialist sects, such as the 
Essenes, transformed everyday meals into communal 
functions. The entire membership felt as one family, 
and the common meal, strongly tinged with religious 
implications, became the outstanding expression of 
sacred fraternalism. 

To eat from the same loaf, drink from the same 
glass, sit at one table is often considered the symbol 
of fraternalism. Even the term “company” is derived 
from the Latin cum panis.meaning common bread. 
The term zech (guild), which described artisan socie- 
ties likewise derives from the German expression “to 
drink together.” 
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A group of Jews who jointly study some religious 
work celebrate the completion of a volume with a 
feast which is intended to cement the unity of their 
society. Jewish artisans belonging to the same trade 
also frequently hold communal feasts for their mem- 
bers, as is attested by the records of various such 
societies. 


Sacrifices 


In the religious life of antiquity the sacrifice occu- 
pied an important place. The detailed description ot 
the procedure of the offering and the complicated 
system of the sacrificial cult as it is described in the 
Pentateuch does not provide a completely clear pic- 
ture of the role of sacrifices in every-day life of the 
people. It would certainly be erroneous to assume 
that the service in the Temple concerned only the 
priests, or that offering sacrifices had only a religious- 
ritualistic significance. A more careful perusal of the 
Books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings reveals a differ- 
ent picture of religious life in ancient Israel. It be- 
comes clear that the offering of sacrifices fulfilled 
an important social function. Such sacrifices as thanks 
offerings, second tithes, etc., of which the priests re- 
ceived only a modest portion played an important 
role in the daily social life of the people. 

The offering of the sacrifice was usually attended 
by a feast to which friends, acquaintances, and other 
guests were invited. Family celebrations or public 
festivities were usually the occasions on which “peace 
offerings” or “thanks offerings” were sacrificed. There 
also existed a widespread custom of solemnizing 
agreements between individuals as well as between 
groups by means of sacramental feasts. Thus when 
Absalom planned his rebellion against David, he in- 
vited his friends to such a feast at the altar in Hebron. 
The bond of duty between him and his followers was 
thus solemnized in “the presence of God.” The up- 
rising of David’s younger son, Adonijah, similarly 
began with such a feast at the stone “Zacheleth” near 
Jerusalem. 

House warmings were celebrated with special 
pomp. In the book of Nehemiah there is a vivid de- 
scription of the public festivities attendant on the 
completion of the wall about Jerusalem. All the 
Levites of Judea gathered in the capital to celebrate 
with joy and songs and music. The entire people pa- 
raded to the Temple. The festivities concluded, as 
was customary, with feasting and the offering of sac- 
rifices. “Also that day they offered great sacrifices, 
and rejoiced: for God had made them rejoice with 
great joy: the wives also and the children rejoiced: 
so that the joy of Jerusalem was heard even afar off.” 

An allegorical description of a private house warm- 
ing is recorded in Proverbs, 9: 

“Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath hewn 
out her seven pillars. She hath killed her beasts; she 
hath mingled her wine; she hath also furnished her 
table. She hath sent forth her maidens; she crieth 
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upon the holy places of the city. Whoso is simple, 
let him turn in hither; as for him that wanteth under- 
standing, she saith to him, Come eat of my bread, and 
drink of the wine which I have mingled.” 

Wisdom invites the “simple” to its feast just as 
One invites the poor and the needy to a sacrificial 
feast. The prophet Amos even complains of the 
superabundance of publicity attending upon the free 
offerings: “. . . proclaim and publish the free offer- 
ings, for this liketh you, O ye children of Israel.” 
Sacrificial offerings in Israel and Judea played the 
same role as the wedding feasts of the rich among 
the Jews of the small towns of Poland and Russia. 
For the poor these were the only occasions when 
they could taste meat and wine. At great public fes- 
tivities in ancient days, gifts would be distributed 
among the people. Thus when David brought the 
Ark to Jerusalem, “he dealt among all: the people, 
even among the whole multitude of Israel, as well 
to the women as men, to everyone a cake of bread, 
and a good piece of flesh, and a flagon of wine. So 
all the people departed every one to his house.” 


Holidays 


Holidays were God's gift to Israel. We realize this 
even today. But our ancestors who knew better than 
we do the meaning of eating bread “by the sweat of 
thy brow” could appreciate the meaning of holidays 
for the common people better than we do. In Biblical 
times the political and social life of the people was 
intimately bound up with the holidays. The custom 
of making pilgrimages to the city to appear before 
God stamped the holidays as periods of more inten- 
sive religious and national life. On holidays the 
Temple was more than a religious center. The service 
and ceremonial became secondary to the political 
function of these festive gatherings. The populace 
celebrated together, old friendships were renewed and 
new acquaintances made. Singing, dancing, and feast- 
ing created the festive mood of a united family and 
accentuated the comradeship of Israel. “And you 
shall be joyful on your holidays,” or “and you shall 
eat and be joyful before the Lord thy God” are fre- 
quent expressions in the Old Testament in connec- 
tion with the three major festivals. 

But not all the people could afford to celebrate, 
and the authors of the Bible were fully aware of this. 
They therefore made provisions to enable the poor 
as well as rich to be joyful on these occasions. This 
accentuation of the social element, that on Sabbaths 
and holidays all Israelites are equal, is specially 
stressed in Deuteronomy: “And thou shalt rejoice 
before the Lord thy God, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy manservant, and thy maidservant, 
and the Levite that is within thy gates, and the 
stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, that are 
among you... And thou shalt remember that thou 


wast a bondman in Egypt...” At festive celebrations 
one should not forget those who are in need, and at 
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the festive board there should sit the widow and the 
orphan and the servant. This injunction is motivated 
by the reminder that Jews had at one time been ser- 
. vants in Egypt and must therefore display under- 
standing and sympathy for the feelings of the servant. 
Similarly they were reminded that prosperity is not 
the result of personal ability but of the blessing of 
God who wishes that his blessing be shared with the 
poor. 

Out of these communal holiday feasts there arose 
the custom of sending gifts to the poor and needy. 
“This day is holy unto the Lord your God; mourn 
not nor weep. For all the people wept when they 
heard the words of the law. Then he said unto them, 
Go your way, eat the fat and drink the sweet, and 
send portions unto them for whom nothing is pre- 
pared, for this day is holy unto our Lord.” Thus Nehe- 
miah ordered the people gathered in Jerusalem. The 
customs of sending gifts (Shalakh Manot) on Purim, 
contributing “Mo’ot Khitim” (wheat money) for 
Passover, and inviting a guest for the Sabbath or 
holidays are carry-overs from the ancient sacramenta! 
feasts. The element of fraternalism frequently almost 
vanished from these customs and only the factors of 
charity and social welfare remained. 

The “sacramental feast” found an idealized expres- 
sion in the Passover “Seder.” From the Mishnah we 
learn that in olden days the “Seder” was not cele- 
brated as a family affair but in the midst of fraternal 
associations. At least ten persons participated in each 
of these. The occasion was distinguished by the sac- 
rifice of the Passover lamb and a specially festive 
mood arising out of the commemoration of redemp- 
tion. The participants sat about the table reclining on 
soft cushions, in the manner of Roman patricians. 
Even the poorest, declares the Mishnah, must recline 
and drink no less than four beakers of wine. The 
“Hagadah” as well as the feast, the ceremonial and 
the holiday dishes, combined to create a harmoni- 
ously integrated occasion. The dividing line between 
the spiritual and physical vanished. The entire eve- 
ning, and frequently the whole night, was spent in 
communal celebration. Stories and legends of the 
exodus from Egypt were retold, tales of miracles and 
wonders which God had performed for Israel, “and 
he who exceeds in telling about the exodus from 
Egypt deserves praise.” 

It appears that after the destruction of the Temple 
there arose the custom of celebrating the “Seder” 
before open doors to indicate that all are welcome. 
Even those who were not part of the group were 
invited to join. David Abudraham quotes Matitiahu 
Gaon as follows: “Such was the custom of celebrat- 
ing the Seder: the doors were opened and the poor 
and needy could enter and sit at the table.” To this 
day the Hagadah begins with the significant passage: 
“This is the bread of affliction which our ancestors 
ate in the land of Egypt. Let him who is hungry come 
and eat; let him who is in need come and celebrate 
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Passover. This year we are here, next year in the land 
of Isral.” When we repeat these words today we pay 
but little attention to their significance. But there 
appears to be no doubt that at the time this text was 
written it was intended to be taken literally. 

There are grounds for assuming that some of the, 
ceremonies still practiced in the observance of the 
“Seder” were originally connected with the custom 
of keeping the doors open in anticipation of unex- 
pected guests. Three matzot are placed on the table. 
Before beginning to recite the Hagadah the middle 
one is broken into two parts, one of which, the 
Afikomon, is put aside and not touched till the end 
of the meal. This is the ceremony referred to as 
Y akhatz. 


What could be the purport of this strange cere- 
mony, and what the meaning of the word Afikomon? 
The origin of the term is no doubt Greek. But the 
supposition that the term Afikomon refers to a des- 
sert is unfounded. Surely a more appropriate dessert 
than matzot could have been devised for the “Seder.” 
The more likely hypothesis is that the term refers to 
a belated guest. Such a supposition lends reason to 
the ceremony. The “Seder” is celebrated before open 
doors; the hungry and needy are invited to partake of 
it. For the sake of those needy who come to town 
late, a part of the feast, matzoh and wine, is set aside. 

To this day it is customary to open the door at the 
end of the “Seder,” that the belated guest may enter. 
This custom is also bound up with the tradition that 
the prophet Elijah visits the “Seder.” In popular 
legend Elijah appears in the guise of a poor wan- 
derer and asks to be permitted to participate in the 
“Seder.” Similarly the angels which appeared before 
Abraham also assumed the guise of tired wanderers. 
The moral of the legend is to impress the value of 
hospitality. One can never be certain of the identity 
of such wanderers. They may be ordinary people, or 
prophets, or angels. God, too, sometimes descends to 
earth to investigate the behavior of man. And Sodom 
perished for the sin of wronging visitors; only Lot 
escaped because he had been hospitable to the angels 
whom God had sent to him. But special attention to 
hospitality must be paid on the night of the “Seder.” 
Passover commemorates the liberation from Egypt. 
Passover will also mark the liberation from the Dia- 
spora. On the last “Seder” before the final redemp- 
tion, the prophet Elijah will announce the coming of 
Messiah. Those who keep their doors open to the 
poor will be visited by Elijah, but the ones who shut 
their doors will not be redeemed. 

A similar idea is illustrated by the mystical con- 
cept of Ushpizin (guests) who visit pious Jews on 
Succot. The Ushpizin are the souls of the seven 
fathers: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Aaron, and David. But only those who invite the 
poor to their table will deserve to be visited by the 
Ushpizin—we are informed by the Kabbalistic work 
Zohar: .. . because the share of the Ushpizin belongs 
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to the poor, and he who invites the Ushpizin and 
does not give them the share due to them, they rise 
from the table and depart . . . Abraham rises and 
says: Depart from the tents of these evil people. 
Thereupon all rise and depart . . . and let no one say: 
I will eat my fill first and that which remains I will 
give to the poor. No, the first part belongs to the 
Ushpizin.” 


Sanctifying Life 


Over a period of centuries during the time of the 
second Temple there went on a struggle between the 
intellectuals who spoke for the people, such as the 
Levites, the Scribes, and later the Pharisees, and the 
ambitious, aristocratic families of the priesthood, who 
were leaders in the Saducee party. The most note- 
worthy aspect of this struggle is the fact that it was 
more concerned with spiritual than mundane matters. 
The Levites, especially the families of the singers in 
the Temple, the so-called Sons of Korah, represented 
the democratic tendency. An echo of this struggle 
between the Levites and the priesthood is found in 
the well-known story of Korah chronicled in the Old 
Testament and no doubt written by a partisan of the 
priestly aristocracy. The Korah opposition argued: 
“... all the congregation are holy, every one of them, 
and the Lord is among them: wherefore then lift ye 
up yourselves above the congregation of the Lord?” 

The Levites demanded the abolition of the priestly 
monopoly of authority over sacred matters. In this 
respect the Sons of Korah shared the “ideology” of 
the prophets of the period of the first Temple. The 
whole people is holy. All Israel is a family of priests; 
as a natural consequence the average Israelite should 
have the right to come in direct contact with his 
Creator. The entire ritual of sacrificing in the Temple 
is therefore less important than a simple, heartfelt 
prayer. These moods found a direct expression in the 
Psalms, which were largely composed by Levites. The 
Pharisees, who later continued this struggle, went 
even farther, and maintained that since Jews are a 
holy people, a nation of priests, every individual Jew 
should be entitled to perform the service of offering 
his own sacrifice. Why should the privilege of eating 
at God’s table be reserved for the priests, they asked. 
It is true that it did not occur to the Pharisees to do 
away with the Temple. They found a better solution 
—transforming the home of every Jew into a,temple 
and his table into an altar. Everyone could observe 
at his meals the same laws of ritual purity that were 
observed by the priests in eating the heave-offering. 
The order of “khaverim” was established and mem- 
bers of the order had to abide by the regulations per- 
taining to cleanliness in eating. The commandment 
concerning the washing of hands before a meal was 
introduced, because every meal came to be looked 
upon as a sacramental feast. It is regrettable that even 
Jewish scholars failed to understand the historical 
significance of this commandment. The Pharisees did 
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not aim at the establishment of an order apart from 
the people. They rather tried to transform all of 
Israel into a holy people. In time they achieved their 
aim and their demands were accepted by the people. 
It is therefore absolutely incorrect to consider the 
polemics of Jesus and his followers against the 
Pharisees and against the regulations concerning the 
washing of hands as a popular protest against an 
ambitious, privileged caste of scholars. 


Especially enlightening in this respect is the fact 
that the religious communist sect of the Essenes very 
strictly observed the regulations governing the eat- 
ing of everyday meals in sacramental cleanliness. The 
Essenes lived in small socialist communes. They had 
common dwellings and even their garments and food 
were common property. They considered slavery as 
a sin against divine order, because in nature all people 
are equal. The Essenes opposed the offering of sacri- 
fices, and therefore refrained from participating in 
the official temple cult. In place of sacrifices the 
Essenes substituted the communal meal. Everyday 
eating became transformed into a sacred religious 
act. For this reason they ordered that one must im- 
merse oneself in water and change clothes before 
eating. Like the offering of sacrifices, the Essene 
meals were accompanied by prayers and religious 
ceremonies. All members of their order were equally 
entitled to sit at the common table, even though they 
did not belong to the particular commune. But 
strangers who were not members of the order were 
not admitted to their meals. 

The idea that a table is like an altar, and eating 
is like offering a sacrifice, played an important part 
in the teachings of the Christians, despite their oppo- 
sition to the Pharisees. The original Christian com- 
munity is strongly reminiscent of the Essenes in ideol- 
ogy as well as in organization. Jesus’ disciples lived 
a communal life, had a common treasury, and held 
communal meals. Like the sacramental feasts of the 
Pharisees and Essenes, the Christian meals likewise 
performed both social and religious functions. As 
described in ancient Christian sources, their meals 
began with a religious ceremony not unlike the tradi- 
tional Jewish Kiddush. The oldest in the group 
blessed the bread and divided it among the partici- 
pants. Then he took up the beaker of wine and re- 
cited the benediction, after which the others drank 
from the same cup. This ceremony demonstrated the 
fraternal bonds uniting the community: “As this is 
one bread, so are we all one body, for we all partake 
of the one bread” wrote the apostle Paul to the Chris- 
tian community in Corinth. 

The ideal of true fraternity and friendship could 
still be realized somehow as long as the Christian 
community consisted of a small number of idealists. 
But with the growing success of the Christian propa- 
ganda and the increase of adherents to the new faith 
from among non-Jews, it became increasingly neces- 
sary to follow a policy of adaptation to sober reality 
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and to the frequently contradictory interests of va- 
rious social classes. The communal feast began to lose 
its original socio-ethical meaning and became trans- 
formed into a purely religious ceremony. The epistles 
of Paul indicate how the social differentiation within 
the Christian world in time led to splits and con- 
flicts in connection with the sacramental feast. In his 
epistle to the Corinthians he chides them sharply fox 
having given up observing the feast according to old 
Christian tradition. Instead of sitting fraternally at 
table and everybody sharing alike in what had been 
brought, each eats separately what he had brought. 
One has too much and another too little. The rich 
eat their fill while the poor sit at the common table 
but can partake of nothing. 


The feasts of the Christian community were, as 
we have pointed out, a variation of the traditional 
Jewish Kiddush, which at the time of the second 
Temple still bore the character of a public religious 
banquet. From some relatively ancient passages, in 
the Talmud we learn that the Friday evening meal 
would begin before the lighting of candles. Immedi- 
ately after sunset one of the brotherhood would raise 
a cup of wine and recite the Kiddush, then the con- 
gregation would greet the Sabbath. Kiddush, the 
meal, and greeting the Sabbath were thus a unified 
religious act. 


After the destruction of the Temple the communal 
feast gradually lost its importance and in time as- 
sumed the character of a family meal. The Sabbath 
meals, too, were in time transferred from the syna- 
gogue to the home. A vestige of these communal 
meals remained to this day in the custom of reciting 
the Kiddush and Havdalah in the synagogue imme- 
diately after the prayers. 

It is interesting to note that among the Abyssinian 
Jews, the so-called Falashas, the custom of holding 
the Friday evening meal in the synagogue survived 
to this day. The Christian missionary, Flood, who was 
well acquainted with the Falashas relates that after 
prayers bread, soup, and sour milk is brought from 
the more wealthy homes into the Falasha synagogues. 
The priest then recites the Kiddush, breaks off a piece 
of the bread for himself, and the remainder is equally 
divided among the congregants irrespective of their 
social standing. 

The Khassidic custom of holding a communal 
meal in the synagogue on Saturday afternoon—the 
“Shalosh Seudot’”—is also‘no doubt a distant out- 
growth of the communal meals of the period of the 
second Temple. Concepts of communalism and fra- 
ternalism were strong among the Khassidim and the 
sacramental feast found new expression in the forms 
of gathering at “the Rabbi’s table,” the “Shalosh 
Seudot” and “Melaveh Malkah” on Saturday evening. 

Like the ordinary Sabbaths the “eternal Sabbath,” 
as the Messianic era is often referred to, will also be 
celebrated with a feast. First hints of this conception 
of a Messianic feast are found in the writings of the 
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prophets. In Isaiah the Messianic era is described as 
a great, world feast: “And in this mountain will the 
Lord of hosts make unto all peoples a feast of fat 
things, a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full 
of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. And he 
will destroy in this mountain the face of the covering 
that covereth all peoples, and the veil that is spread 
over all nations. He hath swallowed up death for- 
ever; and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off 
all faces; and the reproach of his people will he take 
away from off all the earth...” 

It is probable that the prophets visualized the Mes- 
sianic world feast as an act of fraternization between 
the nations and the beginning of eternal peace. In 
Talmudic literature the Messianic feast is connected 
with mythological creatures. Saints would eat of the 
Leviathan and “Shor Habor”—the mythological wild 
ox—and drink the wine which has been stored up 
for this occasion since the Creation. 
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United India and World Peace 


by Taraknath Das 


NE OF THE CAUSES of the present uncer- 
tainty about peace in Asia and the world gen- 
erally, lies in the existing Anglo-Russian rivalry in 
world politics. The conflict is centered in the regions 
of the Eastern Mediterranean and North Africa and 
in the vast area from Turkey to China. India is the 
heart of this region. 

It is quite apparent to all impartial observers that 
one of the objectives of Soviet diplomacy in Europe 
as well as Asia has been to partition her neighboring 
countries or establish in them subservient govern- 
ments which might be utilized for the expansion of 
Russian economic and political interests, under the 
guise of preserving Russian security. 

In Asia this process has been in progress for some 
years. Mongolia was first brought under Soviet pro- 
tection and is now virtually absorbed within the 
U.S.S.R. In Manchuria, Chinese Communists, with 
arms supplied by the Soviet government, are fighting 
the Chinese Nationalists, so that China may be par- 
titioned into two regions—one, Communist-con- 
trolled China and the other, Nationalist China under 
the leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek. 
Soviet Russia, with the approval of the Allied Powers 
through the Yalta Conference agreements, has oc- 
cupied Northern Korea, and is now actively engaged 
in preventing the formation of a Korean nationalist 
government. In Japan, the Soviet strategy of creating 
chaos through Communist agitation has been de- 
nounced by Mr. Atcheson, representing the United 
States in the Far Eastern Committee of the Allied 
Powers which advises General MacArthur in his ad- 
ministration of Japan. In Persia, Soviet Russia has 
practically secured control over Azerbaijan and thus 
brought about virtual partition of the country and 
incipient civil war. This implicitly threatens the se- 
curity of Turkey and Iraq, which have very close po- 
litical relations with Great Britain. In the Near East 
the Arab League leaders have openly proclaimed that 
they would appeal for Soviet help in stopping Jewish 
immigration to Palestine. In the recent outbreaks 
against the British both in Egypt and India, Com- 
mittees of Workers and Students—a new type of 
Communist front—have played an important role, 
while Egyptian and Indian leaders were exerting their 
best efforts for a peaceful solution of the difficult and 
delicate relations with Britain. 

Soviet Russia is not only fomenting Indo-British 
strife in India, through the activities of Indian Com- 
munists among the Indian armed forces and the work- 
ing class. It seems to have been encouraging the Mos- 
lem League in its demands for the partition of India 
through Pakistan, with the inevitable results of civil 


war and chaos in the country. This is evident from the 
fact some of the responsible leaders of the Moslem 
League, such as Sir Feroz Shah Noon of the Punjab 
and others, have publicly declared that in case of 
British opposition to partition of India (Pakistan), 
the Moslem League would seek Soviet Russian sup- 
port to make it a reality. 

Thus every move of Soviet Russia is menacing the 
existing position of Britain in Asia. Britain must 
check the Soviet advance in her own sphere of in- 
fluence. This she cannot accomplish, even with Amer- 
ican support, if she remains in conflict with India and 
other Asiatic peoples. Thus India looms so very large, 
holding the balance of power in world politics of 
today. 


IN THIS connection, it should be kept in mind that 
for the defense of British interests in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and all Asia, Britain, in the whole 
period covering the Napoleonic War, the Crimean 
War, the Congress of Berlin (precipitated by the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1876-77), World War I and 
World War II,—a period which also saw minor 
wars such as the Afghan Wars, the Burmese Wars, 
the Opium Wars, the Boxer Uprising, and the Boer 
War—had to depend upon the support of Indian 
man-power, raw materials, and financial contribu- 
tions, as well as India’s strategic position. 

During World War I, India supplied nearly 
1,250,000 soldiers in Asia, Africa, and Europe. India’s 
contribution in men and money to win World War 
I was greater than the combined efforts of the rest 
of the British Empire. It was the Indian forces which 
became the most important factor in destroying the 
Turkish power in the Near and the Middle East. Lest 
it may not be fully appreciated by Arabs, it may be 
emphasized that it was India that made it possible for 
them to be freed from Turkish domination. 

During World War II, it might not have been pos- 
sible, without the support of Indian forces estimated 
at over two million men, for the British to hold the 
region between Egypt and Beluchistan under their 
control. Without Indian support, it might not have 
been so easy for Britain and her allies to occupy 
Persia completely and then send supplies to Soviet 
Russia for the defense of the Caucasus. The extent of 
India’s economic aid to the Allied cause can be es- 
timated from the sterling balance now held in favor 
of India in London. Supplies from India were worth 
enough to wipe out the previous Indian debt to Britain 
of more than two billion dollars and create a large 
portion of India’s sterling balance of nearly five bil- 
lion dollars. 
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Ir 1s fully understood by British statesmen, and es- 
pecially men of the type of General Wavell, that in 
the generally dreaded event of an Anglo-Russian con- 
flict, if India refuses to aid Britain and her allies 
wholeheartedly against the Soviet Union’s march to- 
wards the Persian Gulf or towards the Suez Canal, it 
would not be easy to thwart such an expansion. If 
the resources of India were actually thrown in on 
the side of Soviet Russia against Britain and her al- 
lies, then the region from Egypt to India and even 
to China (particularly the province of Sinkiang) 
might easily come within the control of Soviet Russia. 
Moreover, if it were clear to Soviet Russia that India, 
by a treaty of friendship and alliance, was on terms 
of firm understanding with Britain and her allies, 
then this knowledge might be a powerful factor 
towards causing Soviet reconsideration of any policy 
of penetration into Persia, the regions of the Near 
East, Asiatic Turkey, and even Western and North- 
western China. (It may be well to keep in mind that 
there are very close relations between nationalist 
India and nationalist China). 

Britain and her allies cannot maintain their posi- 
tion in Asia in the field of international politics with- 
out the active support of India. This fact was fully 
understood by Field Marshal Lord Wavell, who has 
taken the most active part in settling the existing 
Indo-British conflict by furthering Indo-British friend- 
ship, by acknowledging India’s right to freedom, and 
at the same time seeking a treaty of friendship and 
alliance. 


IT Is not the international situation alone, but the de- 
velopment of the forces of Indian nationalism in 
India, which makes it imperative for Britain to settle 
the existing Indo-British conflict amicably, if that is 
possible. 

The struggle for Indian independence really began 
some two hundred years ago—before the Battle of 
Plassey in 1757—-when Clive defeated the forces of 
Nawab Siraj-u-dowllah. The Moslem ruler of Bengal 
wanted to curb the growing power of the East India 
Company, and he even sought the co-operation of the 
French. The British won the battle, not because they 
were superior in their own strength, but because Clive 
was able to secure the support of a powerful Indian 
traitor—Mir Jaffar, the uncle of the Nawab, and 
Commander-in-Chief of his armed forces. Mir Jaffar 
with an army of nearly fifty thousand men stayed 
away from the battle against Clive’s three thousand 
men, most of whom were Indian sepoys, because Clive 
agreed to make him Nawab in place of his nephew. 
Thus, utilizing Indian man-power, resources, and the 
treachery of a Moslem Commander-in-Chief of an 
Indian Army, Clive laid the foundation of the British 
Empire. 

But the fight against British rule has been a con- 
stant note in the story of British expansion in India 
since that day. The opposition came to its climax in 
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1856-57, after the conclusion of the Crimean War, 
in the form of the so-called Sepoy Mutiny, or the 
Indian War of Independence. In this war, the Indian 
revolutionary forces were defeated, as a result of 
many factors; among them, the role of Indian Princes 
—the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Sikh Princes of the 
Punjab, the ruler of Nepal, and others—who aided 
Britain with more than one hundred thousand troops 
against the revolutionists was a significant one. Indian 
Princes since the days of the Sepoy Munity have be- 
come a great support to British imperialism in India. 
They, for their own selfish reasons, have thwarted di- 
rectly and indirectly the cause of Indian nationalism 
and freedom. 


Since 1857, Indian nationalism has passed through 
various phases of development. Until 1885, at the 
time of the formation of the All India National Con- 
gress, which originated as a mere reformist organiza- 
tion, the Indian nationalist movement, or the forces 
for Indian freedom, had to be an underground move- 
ment, hunted and crushed by the superior power of 
the British. The date 1885 is significant not only be- 
cause it marks the birth of the All India National 
Congress, but it is also the date of the complete con- 
quest of Burma by the British, by using tens of thou- 
sands of Indian soldiers. Every self-respecting Indian 
resented the use of India in ending Burmese independ- 
ence, but they were helpless, because they belonged 
to an enslaved nation. 


By THE END of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the Indian nationalist move- 
ment—the All India National Congress—was taking 
to forms of aggressive organization, because the old 
leadership, which believed in constitutional agita- 
tion, failed to gain any concessions. Moreover, Great 
Britain’s difficulties during the Boer War taught In- 
dians that Britain was not all-powerful. During the 
Boxer uprising in China, Britain again had to use 
Indian soldiers to crush anti-foreign Chinese, who 
were regarded in India as Chinese patriots, engaged 
in driving out the white invaders of their country. 
This not only aroused resentment in India but con- 
firmed the feeling that Britain was dependent upon 
Indian support. 


The next stage in the evolution of aggressive In- 
dian nationalism was a reflection of the new spirit 
which pervaded all Asia after Russia’s defeat in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1905. This took the form of 
agitation for Indian independence by left wing leaders 
of the Congress. The extreme left, following the tac- 
tics of the Nihilist movement of Russia, started a 
campaign of assassination of Indian police and British 
officials. To counteract the spread of revolutionary 
methods in India, the British Government adopted 
the familiar method of repression of the radicals, with 
the aid of moderates who were to be placated with 
some concession. “Rally the Moderates of India,” was 
the slogan of the government, as enunciated by Lord 
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Morley. The difficult international situation and vio- 
lent revolutionary activities in India led to the Mor- 
ley-Minto Reform Act of 1905-7. This too was taken 
as a lesson by Indian nationalists: To extract conces- 
sions from Britain they must be aggressive and utilize 
international situations adverse to Britain. 

The British on the other hand sowed the seed of 
their formidable weapon of internal dissension in 
India, by introducing communal representation and 
playing Hindus against the Moslems. It is this seed 
from which developed the separatist Pakistan move- 
ment, which is also a part of the Pan Islamist move- 
ment.* Indian nationalists, realizing the necessity of 
winning over those Moslems who were being used by 
the British against the cause of Indian freedom, de- 
cided to secure Moslem support by conceding the right 
of “communal representation,” and even greater rep- 
resentation in the legislatures than the percentage of 
Moslem population. They hoped that they would be 
able to present a united front for Indian freedom. 

When World War I broke out, both Hindu and 
Moslem leaders vied with each other in supporting 
the cause of the British, hoping that Britain, as a mat- 
ter of gratitude, would agree to grant Dominion 
status to India. Britain, indeed, promised that there 
would be progressive realization of responsible gov- 
ernment in India, in due course. This vague promise, 
without a definite date and explicit declaration for 
Dominion status, was virtually repudiated, as later 
was the case regarding the Balfour Declaration, by 
subsequent Royal Commissions. 

But even during World War I, the left wing of 
the Indian nationalists, who in 1905 started bomb- 
throwing and copying the Irish revolutionists, at- 
tempted revolts with the aid of small sections of dis- 
affected Indian soldiers. In India these outbreaks were 
swiftly crushed, but in Burma and Singapore they 
took on formidable proportions. In fact, in 1915 
Singapore was for a week under the control of In- 
dian rebels who killed their British officers; and only 
after the landing of Japanese marines were they sub- 
dued. Hundreds of Indian seditionists were pun- 
ished by hanging or banishment to the Andaman Is- 
lands (the Siberia of India). But the spirit of rebel- 
lion could not be crushed, and the British established 
concentration camps for thousands of Indian nation- 
alists who were interned for the period of the war. 
The British used Indian moderates to crush the rad- 
icals; but when World War I was over, instead of 
Dominion Status came the severest forms of repres- 
sion—the Amritsar Massacre—and imprisonment of 
thousands of Indians without trial. This resulted in 
the transformation of the vast majority of moderates 
into radicals, and then the British again made an in- 
adequate concession, the Montague-Chelmsford Re- 
form of 1921. World War I and its aftermath under- 
mined the prestige of Britain in India and repressive 





* For details vide Sapru Committee Report, published by Padna 
Publications Ltd., Bombay, India—1945. 
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measures adopted by the British added fuel to the 
fire of revolutionary spirit of the people. 


DwuRING the period of 1920 to 1930, Gandhi dom- 
inated the All India National Congress. The non-co- 
Operation movement and civil disobedience inspired 
by him created a serious situation in India. At times 
the position of the British in India was very preca- 
rious. But Gandhi and other Congress leaders were 
still anxious to come to an understanding with the 
British, if they would make adequate concessions 
leading to Dominion status. They failed, however, 
and the left-wing forces of the Congress, headed by 
Subhas Chandra Bose and others, forced the Congress 
to change its creed and adopt the Independence Reso- 
lution at the session held at Lahore in 1930. This is 
the turning point in Indo-British relations. There- 
after, the Congress would not accept anything less 
than absolute independence. 

It is to the credit of Lord Halifax (then Lord Irwin, 
the Viceroy of India) that he realized the seriousness 
of the situation and officially proclaimed the goal of 
Dominion Status for India and announced there 
should be a Round Table Conference to decide about 
the next stage of progress towards Dominion status. 
The Round Table Conference held in London in 
1931-33 did not produce the desired result, so far as 
Indian nationalists were concerned; and although the 
Government of India Act of 1935 granted provincial 
autonomy, there were provisions which led to sharper 
differences between various communal electorates. 

When the World War II began Indian nationalists 
were demanding their independence; but they might 
have been satisfied with a Dominion status. However, 
this possibility was ignored and Indians were told 
that there could be no concession during the War. 
The Indian nationalists then asked for a declaration 
of British War Aims which should contain the pro- 
vision of independence of India. But this was also 
ignored. Here came the parting of the ways among 
the Congress leaders. The more moderate leaders, like 
Gandhi, Nehru and others, agreed not to embarrass 
the British Government during the war by any na- 
tional campaign of civil disobedience, which was 
demanded by Subhas Chandra Bose and his followers. 
This group believed Indians should take advantage of 
Britain’s wartime difficulties and even side with 
Britain’s enemies in order to gain their independence. 

Subhas Bose was the first Indian political leader 
of importance to be put in prison during World War 
II. He escaped from prison and, as is well known, fol- 
lowed the logic of his position in the Indian independ- 
ence movement by throwing in with the Japanese. 


Ir wAs not until after the fall of Singapore and the 
conquest of Burma by the Japanese, and also under 
pressure from the late President Roosevelt and Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai Shek, that the British sent the 
Cripps Mission to India in 1942. The Mission was 
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bound to fail, because its object was not to grant any 
real concession, but to accentuate division among the 
Indian people and give recognition to the Pakistan 
movement. This is not the place to analyze in detail 
the causes of its failure (Mr. H. N. Brailsford’s Sub- 
ject India gives an accurate picture). The most im- 
portant cause was its insistence that if any State or 
group of States did not wish to join the federation of 
Indian States, they would be free to form a separate 
entity outside the Indian Federation and deal with 
Britain as a self-governing unit within the British 
Empire. This would have been a death blow to the 
ideal of United India—the United States of India. 


Thus Gandhi advised against accepting the Cripps 
proposal and the Congress Party rejected it. The 
Moslem League was also opposed, because the pro- 
posal did not promise immediate recognition of Pak- 
istan. The British felt that they had appeased public 
opinion in America by making an offer of Indian 
Freedom under certain conditions; and at the same 
time they felt that they were safe in India by strength- 
ening the separatist movement of Pakistan. 


The inevitable result was greater discontent in 
India, leading to Mahatma Gandhi's “Quit India” 
campaign, the consequent repressive measures adopt- 
ed by the government, and the spontaneous out- 
break of the revolt of 1942, which brought about the 
death of thousands of Indian patriots and demonstra- 
tors by machine-gun fire and bombing from the air 
and the imprisonment of all important political lead- 
ers of the All India Nationalist Party. During this 
crisis the Moslem League and Indian Communists 
supported the British government. But the Japanese 
with the aid of the Indian National Army—a force 
of some 75,000 men created by Subhas Chandra 
Bose, composed of Indian prisoners of war and In- 
dians in South East Asia, who volunteered to help 
the Japanese in order to drive the British out of India 
—invaded Assam and Bengal. The Japanese were 
defeated, but the fact that Subhas Bose fought the 
British forces and established a provisional govern- 
ment to free India stirred a great section among the 
Indian people at large and the Indian army in par- 
ticular. The slogan “Delhi Cholo” (March on to 
Delhi) made a deeper impression in favor of direct 
action than Gandhi’s peaceful “Quit India” campaign. 


THEN CAME the end of the War and the surrender 
of Bose’s Indian National Army to the British. The 
British started to court-inartial some of the leaders of 
the Indian National Army; but all India, even Mr. 
Jinnah and Nehru, were in agreement that the mem- 
bers of the Indian National Army were Indian patriots 
fighting for Indian freedom and thus they should be 
treated like prisoners of war and not as traitors. The 
high officials of the Indian National Army and the 
Executive Officers of Subhas Chandra Bose’s provi- 
sional government had come from all classes of peo- 
ple of India—Hindus, Moselms, Sikhs, and others— 
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and India was electrified by a new movement of 
United India demanding release of these men. 

In February 1946 anti-British demonstrations in 
all important cities made the British authorities re- 
alize the seriousness of the situation. These members 
of the Indian National Army were symbols of Indian 
military forces in revolt against the British. Their 
idea began to penetrate among Indian forces in the 
British army. There was the mutiny of 24,000 In- 
dian sailors and the demonstration of the British In- 
dian army in various places in sympathy with the 
sailors. The Indian nationalists were working fever- 
ishly to stop a bloody revolution, while the Indian 
Communists were urging such an outburst. At this 
time Soviet Russian forces were marching towards 
Teheran. 


In the midst of these developments in India and 
the international situation, the British Labor Govern- 
ment decided to make a settlement with India. The 
British Government sent a Cabinet Mission, com- 
posed of Lord Pethick Lawrence, the Secretary of 
State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps of the Board of 
Trade and A. V. Alexander of the Admiralty to carry 
out the idea. 


THE MISSION was fortunate in having a Viceroy like 
Lord Wavell, who has been determined to settle Indo- 
British conflicts by acknowledging India’s right to be 
free. Lord Wavell was also opposed to the partition 
of India. The Cabinet Mission first consulted all im- 
portant political leaders of India and had conferences 
with the leaders of the Congress Party and the Mos- 
lem League. They found that the Congress Party was 
willing to make considerable concessions to the mi- 
norities of India, but was unalterably opposed to the 
partition of India. In the meantime the first post-war 
elections—provincial and central government—were 
held. Although only 13 percent of the people were 
eligible to vote in provincial elections and only 2 
percent for the central legislature, it was conclusively 
proven that the Congress Party was the dominant 
party in India even with a restricted electorate. The 
Moslem league gained many seats in the central leg- 
islature (nearly 80 percent of the Moslem seats of the 
Legislative Assembly) but in provincial legislatures, 
even in the predominantly Moslem provinces of Pun- 
jab, Sindh, the Northwestern Provinces, and Bengal, 
it did not receive the clear majority or plurality which 
it expected according to the ratio of the Moslem pop- 
ulation. 


When the Moslem League leaders—Mr. Jinnah 
and others—could not agree to any kind of com- 
promise solution for a federated and united India but 
clung to their demand for partition of India into 
Pakistan, Hindustan, and Rajistan (the states of the 
Princes), the British Cabinet Mission produced its 
own compromise plan for a United States of India, 
according to which India will have the right to de- 
clare its independence or remain within the Empire 
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as a Dominion after it has drawn up its constitution. 
The full text of this report has been published as a 
White Paper and also printed in the New York Times 
of May 17, 1946. 

The interesting feature of the document, from the 
standpoint of those who wish to see the establishment 
of friendly co-operation between Britain and India, 
is that the British Cabinet Mission Report discards 
Pakistan. Partition of India will not solve minority 
problems. Even after the creation of Pakistan, includ- 
ing the Northwestern Province, the Punjab, Sind, 
Bengal, and Assam, tens of millions of Moslem mi- 
norities will be left in the predominantly Hindu prov- 
inces, and in predominantly Moslem provinces there 
will be large percentages of Hindus. Protection for 
minorities is afforded under the new proposal by a 
provision that no legislation affecting either commu- 
nity, Hindu or Moslem, can be adopted without the 
support of a majority of the delegates of that com- 
munity. 

The Cabinet mission plan agrees to give maximal 
authority to the provincial governments, reserving 
for the central government the control of National 
Defense, Foreign Affairs, and Communications, and 
the power to raise such taxes as may be needed to 
maintain them. The other concession is the proposal 
to form an interim government composed of repre- 
sentatives of the political parties; and all cabinet posts 
including the Minister of War will be filled by In- 
dians, representing the various political parties, to be 
appointed by the Viceroy. The position of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief will remain in the hands of the 
present Commander-in-Chief, a British officer of vast 
experience and ability. One of the first acts of the in- 
terim government will be to call a Constituent As- 
sembly which will draw up a Constitution. The repre- 
sentation of various parties including Indian princes 
in the Constituent Assembly has been definitely fixed. 
When the Indian Constitution will be adopted and 
the duly constituted government signs a treaty of 
friendship with Britain, steps will be taken for the 
withdrawal of British forces from India. Indian na- 
tionalists (Congress Party) have raised various issues 
for clarification by the Cabinet Council before accept- 
ing the proposition unreservedly. But the British Cab- 
inet Committee has clearly stated that as long as India 
continues to be governed under the present constitu- 
tion, the Viceroy will not give up his Constitutional 
veto power, British forces entrusted with the defense 
of the country will not leave India, and the British 
government would retain its right to protect the mi- 
nority interests. 


GANDHI is often accused of wrecking the Cripps Mis- 
sion, because he was unalterably and rightly opposed 
to the partition of India. The same Gandhi has come 
out strongly in favor of accepting the British Cabinet 
Committee’s offer, on the grounds that it is the best 
offer which could be made under the present circum- 
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stances (when the Hindus and Moslems could not 
come to a mutual agreement). It is generally hoped 
that the Indian National Congress Party will accept 
the offer. The Moslem League, which has not given 
any answer to the Cabinet Committee regarding its 
attitude, will not make its decision until the first or 
the second week of June. It is my personal opinion, 
that although there is much threat about civil war 
in India precipitated by Moslems, if the British Gov- 
ernment firmly stands by its own report and receives 
the support of the Indian National Congress, these 
threats will prove to be empty bluff. 

There are forces of disruption in India—led by 
Communists and left wing Socialists—who call them- 
selves the “Resistance Movement of India.” They are 
openly advocating that the British must quit India 
now; but they will be impotent to bring about any 
serious difficulty, if the Government and the nation- 
alists of India come to an understanding. 

Those who believe in true freedom, and not free- 
dom in word and totalitarianism in act, will whole- 
heartedly support an Indo-British settlement on the 
basis of the British Cabinet Committee’s report. This 
will be a foundation for necessary modifications which 
may be introduced by the Constituent Assembly. Such 
a course could lead to stability in India for the transi- 
tion period. Furthermore, a consolidation of Indo- 
British friendship on the basis of equality and liberty 
can be the foundation for Anglo-Indian-American- 
Chinese co-operation, and also good relations with 
other powers interested in Asian freedom. A free 
India—the United States of India—will not only be 
a champion of freedom for all subject peoples, but an 
India freed from the disruptive influence of pan- 
Islamism will be, as it certainly should be, a supporter 
of the cause of freedom and justice for the Jews 
through the establishmer~ of a Jewish Common- 
wealth in Palestine. 

India is the center of present-day world politics; 
and with her freedom, India will be on the side of 
world freedom, based upon justice and liberty for all. 
Let us hope that the present efforts of the British 
Cabinet Mission to establish Indo-British relations 
on a working basis will be crowned with success and 
that it will be a foundation for greater co-operation 
between the East and the West. 
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Palestine: Problem and Promise 
(A Review) 


by Ben Halpern 


I. “Economic Absorptive Capacity” 


ema FIRST thought which comes to mind on read- 
ing Palestine: Problem and Promise, the new, en- 
cyclopedic survey of Palestine’s economy and its pros- 
pects for growth in the next decade, is a comparison 
—and a contrast—with the report of the 1927 Joint 
Palestine Survey Commission. In importance the 
Nathan-Gass-Creamer study challenges comparison 
with the earlier Reports of the Experts; but, in many 
ways, its significance will be most marked in quite a 
different direction. 

Like the Joint Palestine Survey Commission, the 
Nathan-Gass-Creamer investigation was undertaken 
at the instance of a non-partisan group of Jews, com- 
prising non-Zionists as well as Zionists. The sponsors 
of the latter study, in fact include anti-Zionists; and, 
in particular, Lessing J. Rosenwald is named among 
those who financed it. But while the 1927 survey was 
the harbinger of the union of Zionists and non-Zion- 
ists in the expanded Jewish Agency, the present report 
obviously does not portend any further union of Jews 
in building the National Home. It was organized not 
aS a preparatory study for new practical undertakings 
by Jews, but as a considered judgment on the work al- 
ready accomplished and on its immanent possibilities 
of development. This judgment necessarily included 
in its scope—owing to the scale of Jewish Agency 
achievements since 1927—the economic policy of 
Palestine as a whole, Thus the conclusions of the 
Nathan-Gass-Creamer commission were submitted 
not to any private group or organization, but to the 
public opinion of the world. They were also submitted 
in the first instance to the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry. The impact of the Nathan-Gass-Creamer 
findings is quite evident in the Report of the Anglo- 
American Committee. Together with another Amer- 
ican document, the engineering plan for the projected 
Jordan Valley development scheme, it was among the 
major economic analyses reckoned with by the Com- 
mittee in formulating its recommendations. 

These contrasts between the two impartial Amer- 
ican surveys—the early one made in 1927 and the 
recent one in 1943—faithfully reflect one basic 
underlying change: in 1927, the Yishuv was just 
emerging from a long period of scattered experimental 
efforts along various fronts—social and technological 
—and girding itself for a full-scale program of recon- 
struction; in 1943, the Yishuv was an organic going 
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concern, and its operations were determining factors 
in the whole economy of Palestine. Because of this 
change the very composition of the two American 
commissions of experts was significantly different. 

The experts of the 1927 Commission included soil 
chemists, citrus specialists, authorities on public 
health, agricultural education, and other varied aspects 
of the proposed work of the Jewish Agency. Among 
their contributions to the development of Palestine 
was so basic a fact-finding job as the first really com- 
prehensive soil survey of the country. The 1943 ex- 
perts, on the other hand, were three economists, who, 
outstanding as they are in their field, obviously could 
not do by themselves the basic special research into all 
phases of Palestine’s technological and economic de- 
velopment upon which their conclusions are based. 
Rather than undertaking pioneer fact-finding investi- 
gations, like their 1927 predecessors, Nathan, Gass, 
and Creamer found it possible simply to collect all the 
special studies already made by Palestinian experts in 
the various fields, and submit them to critical exami- 
nation. 

Compared with the report of the 1927 survey, the 
Nathan-Gass-Creamer book is, thus, an eloquent trib- 
ute to the present state of economic and technological 
knowledge about Palestine’s productivity, acquired in 
Palestine itself by the researches of local specialists. It 
is a fact not without significance that the names that 
fill the book’s footnotes and bibliographical references 
are those of Jewish Agency experts; the Palestine 
Government rates a strikingly meagre quota of cita- 
tions even on the most basic questions, such as the 
facts regarding Palestine’s water supply. If this may 
be construed as a mute reproach to the Palestine gov- 
ernment for its lack of interest in economic planning 
and its backwardness in undertaking basic economic- 
geographical studies (and the book itself contains 
similar reproaches frequently and bluntly stated), it 
is openly supported by the Report of the recent Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry. After a considerable 
discussion of “various (z¢., Jewish) plans for large- 
scale agricultural and industrial development in Pal- 
estine,” the Anglo-American Committee notes further 
that “We welcome the knowledge (sic) that the Gov- 
ernment of Palestine has itself prepared programs of 
post-war development; we could wish that means 
might be found for projects of larger range and on a 
more ambitious scale . . . it is suggested that the gov- 
ernment should acquire powers, at present lacking, to 


* The Palestine Government “acquires powers” at will by simply 
publishing “laws” in ‘its Official Gazette. 
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investigate fully the extent of the country’s water re- 


sources... 


THE AUTHORS of Palestine: Problem and Promise 
are of such unquestioned competence, and they com- 
bine so impressive a quantum of plain speaking with 
the studied objectivity and caution of scholarship, that 
it is well to emphasize for readers certain warnings 
that are never out of place in respect to technical and 
expert pronouncements on matters of public policy. 
The conclusions of this book, as of any other eco- 
nomic analysis, have certain distinct limits beyond 
which they cannot go. In most cases this is indicated 
clearly enough by the authors themselves; but even 
so, occasionally the book gives an impression of set- 
tling certain questions which it cannot legitimately 
pass on, or of forecasting developments within a 
range of accuracy to which it cannot correctly lay 
claim. 

The authors themselves point out emphatically 
that “Palestine’s supplies of land, water, and other 
natural resources are not the basic factors determining 
how great an economic development she will be able 
to achieve during the next decade. Over a longer 
period, these resources will permit a much greater ex- 
pansion than can be achieved in the next ten years.” 
(p.7). The three economists concluded from their 
study that given “very favorable circumstances,” 1,- 
125,000 Jewish immigrants could be absorbed in Pal- 
estine in ten years (in addition to Arab and Jewish 
natural increase, and 125,000 non-Jewish immi- 
grants). Without such “favorable circumstances” 
they suggest a “low estimate” of 615,000 Jewish im- 
migrants who might be economically absorbed. The 
tests which give meaning to the phrase “economic ab- 
sorptive capacity” in either case—with “favorable” 
conditions or without—are the following: the Jewish 
standard of living is to remain stable over the ten year 
period, and immigration is to be checked whenever it 
is shown to be causing a decline by more than 15 per- 
cent below the 1935-39 Jewish average; the Arab 
standard of living is to continue a gradual rise over 
the ten year period, and Jewish immigration is to be 
checked at any time when it can be shown to be caus- 
ing any decline below the Arab average of 1935-39 
(or of a higher base period). Jewish immigration is 
also to be checked if unemployment shows a rise 
above 5 percent of the workers who are generally sub- 
ject to registration for unemployment (2.e., excluding 
such occupations as seasonal farm labor etc.).’ The 
meaning of “favorable circumstances” is clearly de- 
fined by the authors (p. 5) in terms of the supply of 
capital (most important “in the very short run”) and 
skills, the access to foreign markets, growth of coop- 
eration between Jews and Arabs, the historical forces 
behind Zionism (most important in the very long 
run), and (obviously the most important factor in 
the ten year period) government policy. These, more- 
over, rather than the available natura! zesources are 
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the “factors determining” how many Jewish immi- 
grants can be admitted to Palestine in the ten year 
period. 

Even at the higher level of immigration which the 
book envisages, the authors are careful to point out, 
the natural resources of the country would be far from 
fully utilized, and potential development would be 
far from completed at the end of ten years. Their eco- 
nomic projections show that, to provide for 1,250,000 
immigrants and an estimated natural increase of al- 
most 500,000, agriculture would probably need to ir-- 
rigate an additional 437,500 acres of land. But Pales- 
tine’s probable capacity for additional irrigation is, 
according to estimates accepted by Nathan, at least 
750,000 acres. One consequence of these estimates is 
that the study inclines to doubt whether there will be 
any urgent need or economic market, within the dec- 
ade, for the full JVA development plan, as far as irri- 
gation is concerned. Similar conclusions are reached 
by Mr. Nathan with regard to Palestine’s potential 
hydroelectric power development. The market for 
power which he foresees at the end of the ten year 
period would not call for constructing the full instal- 
lations of the JVA project. Some of the initial stages 
of this, or of similar projects planned by Jews in Pal- 
estine, would suffice for immediate needs, leaving 
“very large further opportunities for additional irri- 
gation and hydroelectric power development . . . even 
after very rapid economic expansion during the next 
decade.” (p. 426) And as for projects to reclaim Pal- 
estine’s hillsides and other uncultivated land, in which 
initial experiments are now being made by Jews in 
Palestine, Mr. Oscar Gass does not take them into 
account at all in his projections for the next decade, 
though he cautions that “no general negative should 
be expressed with respect to these types of coloniza- 
tion for the long run...” (p. 480). 

We may say, therefore, that the authors of Pales- 
tine: Problem and Promise have made it abundantly 
clear that their projections for ten years do not in any 
sense define the “ultimate limits” of Palestine’s ab- 


* The authors do not rule out proposals to admit “all the Jews 
of Europe (and some from other countries) ... to Palestine in a 
space of 12 or 18 months.” (p.392f.) They say: “. .. cases of 
brutal persecution must be provided for outside of any general 
formula of immigration.” 

Moreover they caution against too mechanical an application of 
the immigration control indices they themselves suggest: “It is 
clear that, no matter how explicit we attempt to make our criteria 
of immigration control, they will not lend themselves to summary 
in a formula susceptible of mechanical application. Immigration 
control will require the continuous review of facts in the light of 
general principles of policy. . . . If a policy of unlimited immi- 
gration, in the sense defined above, be accepted as a basic principle 
of Palestinian development in the next decade, that policy will 
need to be administered by officers genuinely sympathetic to it 

. to ensure administration sympathetic to immigration and to 
develop Palestinian experience in responsible administration, a 
substantial initial immigration quota (say 250,000) might be 
turned over to the Jewish Agency. The Agency would be instructed 
to govern the rate at which it admitted immigrants by the above 
general principles and such further policies as it might consider 
necessary. All day to day discretion would be left to the Agency, 
subject to the obligation to submit full information on its acts to 
the international administration and subject to withdrawal of the 
Agency’s authority in case of flagrant violation of the governing 
general principles.” (p. 394). 
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sorptive capacity. On the contrary, they stress repeat- 
edly that broad opportunities for additional expansion 
would exist after the development they outline over a 
ten year period should be completed. 

They are not always as clear on the character and 
purport of their assumptions regarding the eventual- 
ities that there would be 615,000 and 1,125,000 Jew- 
ish immigrants respectively. 


THESE NUMBERS of 615,000 and 1,125,000 Jewish 
immigrants within ten years figure in two different 
relationships in the Nathan-Gass-Creamer book. In 
some places they appear as conclusions from empirical 
evidence; or, to put it more technically, they are the 
dependent variables in an equation: “. . . for many 
purposes it is valuable to have a reasoned judgment of 
the number of Jewish immigrants who could be ab- 
sorbed into self-sustaining economic activities during 
the next decade, however fallible that judgment may 
be. It is our judgment that, having regard to the char- 
acter of the immigrants and all the attendant circum- 
stances, 615,000 would be a low estimate for the next 
ten years, while 1,125,000 would be high but not un- 
attainable under very favorable circumstances.” (p. 6) 

In other places, however, the respective immigra- 
tion figures are taken as the assumptions from which 
conclusions are drawn as to the probable future char- 
acter of Palestine’s economy: the figures of 615,000 
and 1,125,000 Jewish immigrants respectively are 
used as the independent variables in equations. Thus 
the land (and water and power), labor, and invest- 
ment capital requirements of agriculture are estimated 
in terms of probable markets, based on a series of al- 
ternative assumptions regarding immigration: for ex- 
ample (table 18 on p. 484), assuming mo immigra- 
tion, assuming net immigration of 616,000 Jews, as- 
suming net immigration of 860,000 Jews, and assum- 
ing net immigration of 1,125,000 Jews. The same 
procedure is followed with respect to manufactures, 
commerce, service trades; the probable development 
of the whole range of occupations, “industry by indus- 
try,” is forecast in this way, with the various figures 
for immigration taken as basic assumptions. In fact, 
this process constitutes the entire body of the “projec- 
tive” part of the book, Part IV, “Palestine in the Next 
Decade,” and its argument is the evidence upon which 
the Nathan-Gass-Creamer recommendations are 
made. When, therefore, the author put forward as a 
“reasoned judgment . . . having regard to . .. all the 
attendant circumstances” their conclusions that 615,- 
000 would be a low immigration figure and a figure 
of 1,125,000 immigrants high but attainable, one is 
likely to assume that these estimates are derived from 
the survey and forecast, “industry by industry,” which 
forms the bulk of the book. These figures then acquire 
some of the weightiness of the many pages devoted to 
economic analysis, and they seem to have an accuracy 
indicated by the references here and there, for ex- 
ample to a “15 percent margin of error.”* But since 
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the immigration figures themselves are postulated in 
making the analysis “industry by industry,” they can- 
not possibly be presented as conclusions from shis 
analysis. To do so would be to fall into a gross error 
of circular reasoning. ) 

I advert to this matter not because the book itself 
states anywhere that these figures are derived directly 
from the reasoning of “Part IV: Palestine in the Next 
Decade,” and that they consequently share in the de- 
gree of probability attributable to the forecasts of that 
Part. The book nowhere states that it arrived at the 
figures of 615,000 and 1,125,000 in this way, or that 
these figures have such accuracy as it occasionally at- 
tributes to its other forecasts. Neither does it clearly 
state anywhere what were the processes of reasoning 
or the evidence which caused the authors to regard 
these figures as reasonable. So misleading is the pre- 
sentation of this point that Robert Nathan himself, 
upon rereading the book in preparation for his ap- 
pearance before the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry in Washington, seems to have been deceived. 
In his statement, he said:" “. . . as far as our approach 
was concerned, in arriving at a figure we were debat- 
ing as to whether or not we should try to estimate ab- 
sorptive capacity in a limitless sense—limitless in 
time... 

“We decided to confine our analysis to the next 
decade . .. We came to the conclusion that within the 
next decade, on the basis of modest assumptions, Pal- 
estine could absorb at least 600,000 . . . We con- 
cluded that under more favorable assumptions, 
nothing extreme but under the more favorable as- 
sumptions, Palestine could absorb 1,125,000 Jewish 
immigrants. That is a range between 3 percent per 
year and 5 percent per year... 

“We went about estimating the absorptive capac- 
ity by taking each industry in Palestine and trying 
to carefully appraise what the economic prospects 
were. It was industry by industry.” 


But that is precisely what was not done. The book 
gives no evidence of it. On the contrary, it was the 
economic prospects of each industry which were esti- 
mated, on the assumption that the alternative figures 
for Jewish immigration would have to be absorbed. 
That is what was done industry by industry. 


THE PRECEDING discussion is not intended in any 
way to cast doubt upon the actual figures arrived at 
by Nathan, Gass, and Creamer as descriptive of the 


‘Too much confidence should not be placed in such specific es- 
timates of degree of probability in the book. There is no evidence 
of the kind of elaborately controlled fact-finding and statistical 
technique which would be required to make a “margin of error” 
figure more than a crude guess. Mr. Creamer in Chapter 25 of the 
book estimates Jewish industrial employment after ten years, with 
1,125,000 immigrants, at 146,000 jobs. The Jewish Agency mem- 
orandum to the Anglo-American Committee on absorptive capacity 
refers to an estimate of 202,000 such jobs in a decade, with 
1,000,000 immigrants; and the experts of the Palestine Manufac- 
turers Association, which reached this figure, also did an exhaustive 
and detailed study, “industry by industry.” 


5 Reprinted in the February 1946 Jewish Frontier, p. 35. 
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range for a “low” and a “high” immigration rate 
into Palestine during the next decade. I am quite con- 
vinced that these figures represent the best, consid- 
ered judgment of the authors after a scrupulous, and 
far from unsympathetic, critical review of the mate- 
rials collected by the Jewish Agency and other bodies 
in Palestine. I am persuaded, therefore, that they are 
as “reasonable” as any figures for “economic absorp- 
tivity” over the ten-year period can be. But the sig- 
nificance and degree of accuracy of these figures only 
becomes clear if one knows the real process of reason- 
ing by which they were derived, as well as the nature 
of the “determining factors” involved. 

The book does not give any explicit demonstration 
of the reasons which led to its estimate of economi- 
cally feasible immigration rates over a ten-year period. 
But we can hardly be mistaken if we assume that 
the considerations which were weighed in their mind 
were those same factors which, as we have already 
noted, they regard as determining “how great an 
economic development Palestine achieves during the 
next decade .. . a: the supply of capital; b: the quality 
and range of entrepreneurial ability; c: the skill and 
adaptability of the labor force; d: the initiative and 
effectiveness of Government in mobilizing resources 
for development; e: the freedom of access to foreign 
markts; f: the growth of collaboration between the 
Arab and Jewish communities; and g: the drive of 
expulsive forces pushing Jews out of other countries 
and the pull of national sympathies attracting them 
to participate in Zionist reconstruction” (p. 5). 

Some of the variables in this equation are of such 
a kind that it is obviously ludicrous to attempt any 
estimate, within a definable margin of error, of a rate 
of immigration depending upon them; and yet they 
have a clear and (more or less) important relevance 
to the problem of how many Jews the Palestine econ- 
omy will be able to absorb within stated periods. 
Thus, 4 and ¢ are manifestly of crucial significance, 
but they are intangibles that do not lend themselves 
to measurement. All that one can say on the basis 
of empirical evidence is that past experience encour- 
ages optimism on the score of Jewish initiative, skill, 
and adaptability. Factor e, again, is patently of major 
importance, but any appraisal of its probable bearing 
on the problem would involve prophesying not only 
the whole future of international (and particularly 
Middle Eastern) economic relationships, but also the 
whole future of international (and particularly Mid- 
dle Eastern) political relationships. The same is true, 
in a narrower frame, regarding factor f, the relations 
between Jews and Arabs in Palestine. It is quite clear 
that other than by assuming a generally favorable 
atmosphere which would not altogether prevent Pal- 
estine’s development through Jewish immigration, 
Nathan, Gass, and Creamer could not have taken 
these factors into account in estimating the rate of 
Jewish immigrant absorption in Palestine. It is im- 
possible to derive statistically any coefficient which 
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would measure the relation between degrees of favor- 
ableness or unfavorableness in these important deter- 
mining factors and the rate at which Jews could be 
admitted into Palestine without setting off the eco- 
nomic danger signals specified for the control of im- 
migration in the book. 

If Nathan, Gass, and Creamer judge that 615,000 
and 1,125,000 immigrants are reasonable low and 
high water marks for Jewish immigration over the 
next ten years, it is on the basis of the remaining 
three factors; the supply of capital, the demand to 
enter Palestine on the part of Jews—and the final 
factor of government policy. 


IT Is at once apparent from a mere recital of the 
above three factors that there is far more involved 
in deducing from them a range of probable immigra- 
tion rates than a “pure” economic forecast of absorp- 
tivity over a given period. 

The demand among Jews to immigrate to Pales- 
tine is undoubtedly a powerful factor in immigration, 
and “in the long run,” as the authors of Palestine: 
Problem and Promise have the wisdom to see, it is 
probably #4e most important factor in determining the 
size of Jewish immigration. Furthermore, immigra- 
tion exercises a stimulating influence upon the econ- 
omy which, within the ultimate and the short run po- 
tentialities of the country, expands its absorptive ca- 
pacity. But it would be an obvious absurdity to seek 
the economic /imits of possible immigrant absorption 
in Palestine within a given period in the demand for 
immigration. Similarly government policy undoubt- 
edly has an important—perhaps a decisive—bearing 
on the number of Jews who can be absorbed in Pales- 
tine from year to year. But obviously, too, government 
policy would not qualify as an “objective limit” in- 
herent in any economic appraisal of Palestine’s ab- 
sorptive capacity. We are left, therefore, with capital 
supply, as the only factor remaining of those listed, 
which apparently sets calculable objective economic 
limits to Palestine’s economic absorptive capacity 
within the decade. 

It is clear beyond all question that the capital 
import essential to any large-scale immigration into 
Palestine today would have to be drawn from differ- 
ent sources than in pre-war days. Immigrants’ capital 
and contributed funds can hardly supply as over- 
whelming a proportion of investment needs as in 
earlier times. Accumulated credits and current sav- 
ings will not suffice, either, to fill the demand for 
investment funds on the scale which, as all fore- 
casters predict, the immigration of 600,000 or of 
1,000,000 to Palestine would entail. Reparations for 
the war loss to Jewry, and international loans with 
their burden of interest, are the two sources of financ- 
ing Palestine’s development which are commonly 
considered. 


The Nathan-Gass-Creamer estimate of the sums 
needed (it is not among the highest estimates) indi- 
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cates that, on the higher immigration figure, about 
$1,700 million would have to be obtained by repara- 
tions or loans. This sum is obviously of such magni- 
tude that it could reasonably suggest itself to an 
economist as an “objective limit” to Palestine’s eco- 
nomic absorptive capacity. 

As Mr. Gass notes: “. . . had we assumed—as is in 
fact done in some popular Zionist discussion—an un- 
limited supply of capital at no interest cost, there 
would have been no upper limit to our range (of im- 
migrant absorption in a decade of development)” 
(p. 395). 

If there had been any substantial prospect of 
reparations to the Jews on a scale commensurate with 
only their material war losses (a minimum estimate 
by Nehemiah Robinson of $6,000 million is accepted 
by Gass), we could indeed count on “an unlimited 
supply of capital at no interest cost.” But the book, 
quite realistically, discounts this possibility very 
heavily, and expects that international loans of the 
order of a billion or more dollars will be necessary. 
In order to obtain such sums, the goodwill of United 
States (or British) and United Nations financial in- 
stitutions will be required. In order to finance the 
interest charges involved, it will be necessary for the 
Palestine administration to adopt suitable economic 
policies for promoting the development of the coun- 
try under the new conditions set by these loans. 

The limiting effect of capital supply therefore is 
seen to depend to some extent at least on government 
policy. In the light of this fact, one wonders whether 
the “upper limit” of 1,125,000 immigrants in ten 
years is not even more uncertain a figure than the 
authors themselves allow for. I do not wish to mini- 
mize the difficulties, economic no less than political, 
of obtaining reparations and international loans of 
billions of dollars, or of refinding large borrowings. 
We have all seen the hard road the British and 
French requests for sums not much greater have had 
to travel. Poland is not finding it easy to get a far 
smaller loan — $90 million. But one does wonder 
whether it is possible to say that $600 million to 
$1,000 million (the “deficiency” indicated with 615,- 
000 immigrants) is “easy” to obtain or to service 
if borrowed, while $1,300 million to $1,700 million 
(the “deficiency” for 1,125,000 immigrants) is 
“hard.” No projections of capital requirements are 
made for higher numbers of immigrants, but one 
wonders, again, if supposing that the powers had 
enough good will to raise, from reparations, property 
transfer, and loans, the immense sum of almost two 
billion dollar$ for Jewish reconstruction, they could 
not also raise a few hundred million more for an 
even larger reconstruction plan. On the other hand, 
if “good will” is lacking, one wonders whether the 


°The authors show wise caution in stressing, particularly at this 
point, the incalculability of certain historic factors with which 
Zionism reckons which might altogether alter the picture of immi- 
gration potential. 
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“lower limit” might not have to be substantially re- 
duced. 

This becomes particularly pertinent if we consider 
the significance, in terms of the number of potential 
Jewish immigrants to Palestine, of the figures 
Nathan, Gass, and Creamer are dealing in. The book 
estimates potential Jewish immigration to Palestine 
at a range of 600,000 to 1,500,000 Jews.” It is under- 
standable, in view of these figures, why the authors 
did not attempt to forecast the conditions of economic 
absorption of a larger number than 1,125,000 immi- 
grants during the next decade. That figure itself 
would represent a virtually complete exodus from 
most of Europe, and a mass emigration of Jews from 
North Africa and the Middle East. It cannot pos- 
sibly be accomplished without the cooperation of the 
European countries affected and the favoring super- 
vision of the United Nations. In such a context, 
reparations, property transfer, loans all would assume 
a much more tractable aspect. Without such an atmos- 
phere of assistance to Zionism, the problem will not 
be one primarily of economic absorptivity, but simply 
of getting people out of the Diaspora countries and 
into Palestine. 

We come back therefore to the conclusions with 
which Nathan, Gass, and Creamer themselves end 
their work. “Again we converge upon the same con- 
clusion as has been reached from many other angles: 
large-scale immigration and rapid economic develop- 
ment in Palestine during the next decade will require 
the intelligent, aggressive support of a development- 
minded Government” (p. 632). 

And the final remark: “The readiness of the Great 
Powers, whose views will be decisive, to guarantee 
the availability of this required capital will be a pro- 
found test of the quality of postwar reconstruction.” 
(p. 634) 

The problem of economic absorptive capacity in 
Palestine over the next decade is thus fundamentally 
political: it depends on international policy gen- 
erally, and on economic policy in Palestine in par- 
ticular. 

(This article will be concluded in the July issue by 
Part II on “Economic Policy in Palestine.’’) 


. 
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Report on the Inquiry Committee 


by Bartley C. Crum 


gaan CAN BE more salutary for any Amer- 
ican dissatisfied with conditions here than to 
take a trip abroad, to see the devastation wrought by 
war, the famine, the destruction of all major cities, 
and the hopelessness of the people of Europe one 
year after V-E Day. Notwithstanding our fumbling 
efforts at reconversion, the seemingly numberless 
strikes, the pressure groups each fighting for power, 
our United States emerges as the leading power in the 
world today. Its basic ideal—formulated first by the 
great Tom Paine—the ideal of freedom for all men, 
is still the greatest ideal in the world. 

Even now, in spite of the fact that the reservoir 
of good will, spoken of with such great feeling by 
the late Wendell Willkie, is running low, there still 
remains in the hearts of all the peoples of Europe and 
the Middle East whom we saw on our trip the hope 
that this great Western democracy will realize that 
until all men are free no one in the world is. free. 
One thing is unmistakably clear in Europe. If we 
have a policy, it is not apparent to the average Euro- 
pean. The magnificent American army, which to- 


gether with our Russian and British allies destroyed — 


the Nazi war machine, literally fell to pieces follow- 
ing V-E Day. When the members of our Committee 
visited Germany and Austria we found the American 
High Command in those areas faced with the gigantic 
task of implementing, of carrying through, our com- 
mitments with forces incredibly small in number and 
raw in training. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that although the 
peoples of Western Europe prefer Western demo- 
cratic ways, there is an increasing tendency to look 
to the East. The recent elections in Bavaria and 
France show that the average man and woman in 
Western Europe would prefer responsible private 
enterprise to any form of State Socialism. But they 
are becoming increasingly disheartened by the piling 
up of evidence that the Western democracies do not 
carry out their fine promises. It therefore seems to 
me to be of immense importance not only to the re- 
maining Jewish people in Europe but to democratic 
people everywhere that the recommendations of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry should be 
promptly carried out and implemented. 


TONIGHT I am speaking to an audience which is 
familiar with the basic facts concerning Palestine; 
familiar, too, with the horrible fate of European 
Jewry, at least six million of whom now lie buried 





Excerpts from an address by Bartley C. Crum delivered at the San 
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under the rubble of the Warsaw ghetto, in mass 
graves throughout Germany and Austria, or in the 
ashes from the crematoria of Dachau and Buchen- 
wald.... 

One of the major reasons why the Jews of Europe 
suffered the fate they did was because of their com- 
plete and utter confidence that the Western democ- 
racies would come to their rescue—and not too late. 
That we did not come to their rescue is a fact well 
known to the surviving fragments of the Jewish 
people of Europe, who now live in camps in Ger- 
many under conditions which can be described as 
good only by comparison with their lives in the con- 
centration camps of Hitler and Himmler. 

The American army has done all that it can for 
these people. The Joint Distribution Committee has 
helped them in every way that it can, and UNRRA, 
in spite of the almost incredible red tape which sur- 
rounds its activities, is doing a tremendous job. 
Nevertheless, picture if you will one hundred thou- 
sand human beings, every one of whom was literally 
a slave for at least five years, and no one of whom 
can say that his family is complete. That is merely a 
polite way of saying their wives, mothers, fathers 
and children—six million of them—were destroyed 
in the gas chambers in Germany and Poland. 

Because the conditions in Germany were so ter- 
rible, because President Truman realized that every 
surviving Jewish man or woman was living under 
circumstances where every German into whose eyes 
he looked was the possible murderer of those dearest 
to him, the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
was formed. 

I cannot too strongly commend President Truman 
for his unceasing efforts for a period of over a year 
to clean out these horrible camps in Germany and 
to redeem, to the fullest extent we can, the wrong 
done to world Jewry. He deserves the thanks of the 
American people for his courageous stand. He has 
earned your commendation by striking a telling blow 
for democracy in the truest sense of the word, and I 
hope you let him know that you appreciate what he 
has already done, and what he is trying to do. 


OUR TERMS of reference were limited. We were 
asked to find out the condition of European Jewry, 
to ascertain how many of the surviving Jews of 
Europe wished to remain, and how many were im- 
pelled by their conditions to wish to leave. We were 
also instructed to examine the question of Palestine 
and to make recommendations—both short term and 
long term—for the future of that troubled country. 

In accordance with the President's instructions and 
those of the British government, our committee of 
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twelve men first met in Washington on January 7th 
of this year. Public hearings were held and advocates 
of all sides were heard. Except out-and-out pro-Arabs, 
all were agreed that the one hundred thousand dis- 
placed Jews should be given their chance and that 
the White Paper of 1939 should be repealed. . . . 

We then proceeded on January 18th to London, 
sailing on the Queen Elizabeth. . . . Our committee 
held many meetings on shipboard to map out our 
future course and to put into interrogatory form the 
questions which we should try to answer. I now sum- 
marize those problems: 


What should be the ultimate objective?—a Jew- 
ish state; an Arab state; partition between Jews 
and Arabs; Dominion or Colonial status within 
the British Commonwealth; a bi-national state 
on the Swiss model; a Palestinian state in which 
Jewish, Arab and other nationalities are merged 
in Palestinian nationality. 


What form should the administration take pend- 
ing the creation of an independent state? 


Should the trusteeship be for a definite term or 
should it be for an indefinite period, terminat- 
ing only when good relations between Jews and 
Arabs have been brought into existence? 


By what means can the rights of minorities be 
protected? 


What action should be taken in connection with 
local government, and in what sphere should 
local government operate? 


What steps should be taken to promote good rela- 
tions between Jews and Arabs in Palestine? 


By what methods, if at all, should immigration 
into Palestine be regulated? 


From the moment we docked at Southampton, I 
realized the grim austerity of British life. In historical 
perspective it will appear ironic that, having stood 
heroically alone awaiting the coup de grace from the 
Hitler war machine all during that fateful year 
stretching from the summer of ’40 to the summer of 
’41, the Empire should today have none of the fruits 
of victory—should in fact, be in the midst of great 
and pressing problems, both economic and politi- 
Ma, s.. 

In the course of our London stay . . . the United 
Nations was in session, and we had the privilege of 
listening to the official representatives of all of the 
Arab states. 

Thereafter we proceeded to Germany via Paris, 
going through all of the camps in the American, 
British, and French zones where displaced Jews— 
numbering, as I have said, some one hundred thou- 
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sand—now live, clinging to the hope that the West- 
ern democracies will fulfill their long overdue pledge. 

Next we moved on to Austria, examining the con- 
ditions there, as well as in Poland. In Vienna we met 
the representatives of Rumanian and Hungarian 
Jewry. 

Our next jump, va air, was to Italy, where we 
visited in particular the camps at the lower end of 
the Italian heel near Bari, jumping-off place of the 
Jewish underground movement to Palestine. 

Following our work in Italy we flew to Greece, a 
war ravaged country whose people are starving, and 
thence to explosive Cairo, where, surrounded by a 
cordon of Egyptian police, we conducted further 
hearings. It was there for the first time that the cor- 
rupt and reactionary leadership of the Arab world 
had the impudence to suggest it was impossible 
freely to present their case unless the pro-Nazi former 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem were returned to Palestine. 


From Cairo we went to Palestine, the Land of 
Promise, which has become the Land of Broken 
Promises. There we remained for about a month, 
holding formal hearings, going through the country, 
spending nights in Arab villages and in Jewish &éb- 
butzim. Perhaps I should explain to my Jewish 
friends what kibbutzim means. A kibbutz is a com- 
munity farm, where the Jewish people through some 
modern miracle have been able to work out a syn- 
thesis between communal action and individual free- 
dom without sacrificing either. 


THE MAJOR difficulty of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry is an obvious one—and that diffi- 
culty has been highlighted by the news dispatches 
within the last week . . . There have been seventeen 
different committees on the subject of Palestine. . . . 
It is a sad but true statement that the recommenda- 
tions of not one single committee have been carried 
into effect by the mandatory power. We therefore 
faced at once the well-founded suspicion of Ameri- 
can, European, and Palestinian Jewry that the Anglo- 
American Committee was set up merely for the pur- 
pose of postponing a decision. 

Perhaps I should tell you here something about 
the personnel of our committee. The English chair- 
man, Sir John Singleton, is a high court judge in 
England, and a member of the Conservative party. 
His British colleagues were Major Reginald Man- 
ningham-Buller, K.C., a front bencher of the Con- 
servative party; Sir Frederick Leggett, a close friend 
of the British Foreign Minister, Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
and the foremost labor conciliator in England. He 
corresponds in American terms to William Davis, 
head of the War Labor Board. And there was Lord 
Robert Morrison, a trade union peer and former sec- 
retary to Prime Minister MacDonald. Also Mr. Wil- 
fred Crick, economic advisor of the Midland Bank, 
and Richard Crossman, former Oxford don, editor 
of the New Statesman, and labor member of Parlia- 
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ment. Thus on the British side both major parties 
were represented, and all of them, I can assure you, 
were articulate men, ready and able to advance their 
opinions with vigor and intelligence. 

The American chairman was Judge Joseph C. 
Hutcheson Jr., United States Circuit judge and former 
mayor of Houston, Texas. Our colleagues were Frank 
Buxton, crusading editor of the Boston Herald; James 
G. MacDonald, former High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees; Dr. Frank Aydelotte, School of Advanced 
Studies of Princeton; William Phillips, former Am- 
bassador to Italy and also the President’s envoy to 
India; and myself. If I may say so, we Americans, 
too, were articulate! 

It is significant that this group of twelve men— 
British and American — after extended study, ren- 
dered a unanimous report. I am not disclosing any 
official secrets when I say that when we sat down at 
Lausanne we had warm and honest differences of 
opinion. But what I would like to emphasize is that 
after months of extremely rugged traveling, of inter- 
viewing and examining quite literally hundreds and 
thousands of witnesses, our differences were resolved 
and we presented a unanimous report to our respec- 
tive governments both in relation to European Jewry 
and in relation to Palestine. 

If the report of our committee is remembered, it 
will be remembered, perhaps, for one outstanding 
fact: that we recommended unanimously that one 
hundred thousand Jews be admitted to Palestine in 
the year 1946. 


BEFORE we go into a discussion — and perhaps an 
apologia—of the Committee’s recommendations as a 
whole, you may want from me a brief resumé of my 
impressions of the land into which that stout hearted 
warrior, Joshua, led the Children of Israel across the 
Jordan while Moses, knowing that the shadow of 
death was heavy upon him, listened to the words of 
Jehovah: 


“This is the land which I swore unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, ‘I will give it 
unto thy seed’: I have caused thee to see it with thine 
eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither.” 

Many a modern Moses—men of infinite zeal and 
finite wisdom — may ponder those words . . . may 
wonder whether or not they are prophetic—whether 
or not the Lord God Almighty in his own good time 
may choose to leave them on the far side of Jordan, 
on the top of Pisgah over against Jericho, while the 
Chosen People enter into the land so long denied 
them. 


Some of you have probably wondered if this tiny 
country, little larger than our state of Vermont, could 
absorb—in the remainder of this calendar year—such 
a large number of persons. Translated into American 
terms, it would mean an immediate immigration into 
the United States of the approximate equivalent of 
seven million people. Could this be done without up- 
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setting or destroying the economy of Palestine? That 
was our first problem. 

In reaching a decision we had the help not only 
of the Jewish Agency in Palestine but also of the 
Palestinian government itself. We had the counsel of 
the greatest experts in the world, including Robert 
Nathan, advisor to President Roosevelt; Dr. Hayes, 
Moshe Shertok, and many others. They were all 
united in telling us that the tiny state of Palestine 
could absorb not only one hundred thousand immi- 
grants this year, but even under existing conditions, 
within the next ten years at least two million more 
inhabitants could be supported there. 

Our firsthand observations confirmed their judg- 
ment. There is a desperate labor shortage in Pales- 
tine, both in their farms and in their cities. What we 
saw convinced us beyond any doubt that every able- 
bodied man coming from the displaced persons’ 
camps in Europe—indeed, every able-bodied woman 
—will find immediate and productive employment 
in Palestine. 

But what about the aged and the infirm, and the 
children, who we said must be given first priority? 
Well, the answer to that is—there aren’t very many 
of them left. Only the young and rhe very strong 
except in the rarest of instances couid survive the 
hideous tortures of the Nazi concentration camps and 
the slave labor. As for the children—well, the Nazis 
seemed to take particular delight in destroying them. 

In the entire American Zone of Germany there 
are only 5,000 German Jews alive. Of the few chil- 
dren, most still suffer from the shock of the brutal ~ 
treatment they received at the hands of the Nazis. 
In one camp—and this stands out in my mind—I 
saw and tried to talk with a little Jewish girl. They 
told me she was ten years. She looked about six, be- 
cause of malnutrition. When I asked her her name she 
didn’t answer, and the nurse called me into another 
room. She explained to me that just before liberation 
day last year this little girl was forced to stand by 
and watch her mother thrust alive into a crema- 
torium. She was stricken dumb, but the camp direc- 
tor told us he was convinced that if she were given a 
chance to go to Palestine to receive the love and the 
affection traditionally given by Jews to children, she 
would recover her speech and grow into a normal 
and healthy woman. This is only one of hundreds of 
cases. 

And here may I tell you what you doubtless have 
heard before—but something that shocked me, never- 
theless, when it came to me first hand from displaced 
persons whom I interviewed in Central Europe. They 
told me, one after another, that they did not want 
to come to the United States. When I asked them why 
they said it was because of what they had heard of 
the prevalence of anti-Semitism in this country. Anti- 
Semitism is worse in Europe than it was before the 
war. We found evidence of that on every hand. But 
it was still more shocking to learn that these unfor- 
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tunate people, facing greater prejudice than they had 
experienced in the days of Hitler’s rise to power, still 
were afraid to think of coming to our own United 
States because of what they had heard of Jew-baiting 
here. 

Let me tell you that after what we saw and heard 
of the results of anti-Semitism in Europe, I have re- 
turned home more convinced than ever that we must 
do all in our power to crush it in our own country. 
The seeds that were sown in Europe have taken root 
here. Europe’s experience has shown all too well 
what bigotry can do to a country and to the world. 
It is up to us to recognize anti-Semitism for what it 
is—a threat to the life of democracy and to freedom. 
We must turn deaf ears to those who preach bigotry 
—anti-Semitism, or any other kind of prejudice in 
this country—and repudiate those native Fascists and 
rabble-rousers who are trying to build themselves to 
power and influence by fomenting prejudice against 
the Jews in America. 


AND NOW, what about the Arabs? There was no 


Arab who appeared before us who dared to say that ~ 


Palestine could not easily absorb the one hundred 
thousand persons we have asked the British and 
American governments to transport to Palestine. 
That is something beyond debate. 


It is an undeniable fact, and should be a source of 
great pride to civilized men everywhere — Jew and 
Gentile alike—that the Jew returning to his beloved 
Eretz-Israel and loving every foot of the soil of the 
Holy Land, has brought nothing but good to his Arab 
friends and neighbors. 

Let me assure you—and please believe me—that 
the relationship between the average Arab and the 
average Jew is a good and friendly relationship. They 
get along together. Both of them are members of the 
great Semitic race. The Arab peasant knows that he 
gets more for his crops because he has learned from 
his Jewish neighbor how to farm in the most ap- 
proved, modern way. The Arab worker in the cities 
of Palestine knows that his wage level is the highest 
in the whole of the Middle East because of Jewish 
determination that not one single Arab would be 
hurt by the immigration of a single Jew. The Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, the Jewish hospitals, the 
Jewish doctors—the best medical brains of Europe, 
many of whom are now on farms—are all available 
to aid the Arab—the common Arab. 


If there is one thing I would like to make clear 
and plain, it is this: no anti-Semitism exists in Pales- 
tine. The opposition of the Arab leaders — self 
elected, self appointed, and feudalistic, is opposition 
to Western democratic civilization, not to the Jews. 
The Palestinian Jews have brought to Palestine all 
of the benefits of Western civilization, including the 
finest kind of farm equipment, the most modern 
methods of soil fertilization and crop rotation, the 
highest wage levels, but above all else, freedom for 
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the individual. Therefore it is not surprising, I think, 
that the ex-Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, a satellite of 
Adolph Hitler, and the ruling group of absentee 
landlords who have lived on the backs of the poverty 
stricken masses of the Middle East, should view with 
alarm this threat to their position. 


They know that Palestine is an oasis of Democracy, 
created literally in the desert by the toil and sweat 
and, in thousands of instances, through the death of 
the Palestinian Jews. They know that the example of 
Palestinian Jewry will bring democracy to the entire 
Middle East, destroy their privileged position, and will 
free millions of Arab serfs who now pay them tribute 
while they live in comfortable villas outside of Paris, 
in Switzerland, and on the Riviera. And so I ask you 
to believe me when I say to you that the position of 
the Arab leaders—the so-called Arab leaders—is an 
objection not to the Jew but to Western civilization 
itself. 


What about their statement that they would resist 
with force if necessary the immigration of these one 
hundred thousand Jews? What about their statement 
that they would appeal to the Soviet Union for aid? 
I say without any hesitation that it is a colossal-bluff 
designed to intimidate a timid British Foreign Office. 
That it is a bluff was convincingly explained to us by 
sources whose testimony cannot be questioned. 


No single Arab country or possible combination 
of Arab countries could effectively fight the forces 
which the Jews of Palestine alone can raise, arm, and 
put into the field. The Jews of Palestine have had 
twenty years to raise a secret army of some sixty 
thousand men. These are well trained. At least forty 
thousand of them have, in addition to their ground 
training, served in the armed forces of his Britannic 
Majesty. They know how to use weapons, having 
been trained by the British when Rommel was knock- 
ing at the gates of Cairo. They are admittedly ex- 
tremely skillful in the arts of sabotage and self 
defense. 


But even more important than all of these, the 
Jews of Palestine, and the Jews of the world, have 
a cause in which they believe and for which they 
are willing to die. The Arabs have not. 


In fact, we were told . . . that if every British 
soldier were withdrawn tomorrow, the Haganah or 
secret army of Palestine Jewry would take over all 
of Palestine and hold it against the entire Arab world 
—without the slightest difficulty. 


In addition, there are over 100,000 British troops 
in Palestine, veterans of the war against Hitler, and 
more troops are coming every day from Egypt. There 
will be no bloodshed in Palestine. There will be no 
violence in Palestine unless the great powers con- 
cerned will it thus. 

There would have been bloodshed if the rightful 
and just aspirations of the Jews had been denied by 
our committee, if the thousands of homeless and 
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stateless Jews were barred from entering Palestine, 
and if the democratic Western powers failed once 
again to redeem the pledge given by Lord Balfour in 
1917, a pledge of 25 years’ standing. 


Ir Must be remembered that Mr. Attlee proposed 
that before there could be any admission of displaced 
persons into Palestine, the secret Jewish army—the 
Haganah — must surrender its arms. My American 
colleague, Mr. Buxton, and I immediately launched 
our protest against this action. 

It may interest you to know that one of our British 
colleagues, Mr. Richard Crossman, M.P., in a signed 
article in the New Statesman only this last week, 
declares that Prime Minister Attlee’s statement is’a 
contradiction of the unanimous findings of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Crossman advises the British Govern- 
ment not only to conform immediately with the 
unanimous findings of the Committee in this regard, 
but to annul the illegalities of the White Paper. 

One other point I wish to make is that the Com- 
mittee long considered the desirability of making the 
disbanding of the Haganah the terms of admission, 
but finally turned down the proposal as not only im- 
possible to carry out, but one which, while designed 
ostensibly to minimize the risk of bloodshed in Pales- 
tine, would actually enormously increase it. 

Mr. Crossman also said that if this policy is 
adopted, England will fitd itself drifting involun- 
tarily into an Anglo-Jewish war as disastrous and un- 
justified as the hostilities in Ireland, thus bringing 
the Labor Party—solemnly pledged to right the 
wrongs of the White Paper and support the recom- 
mendations of the Committee— into conflict not 
merely with a small group of terrorists, but with the 
entire population of the Jewish National Homeland. 


I think you will also be interested in a letter sent 
January 3, 1946, signed by John Balfour, to Con- 
gressman Samuel Weiss, in which he said, “The Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the Lord President of the Council, and the Colonial 
Secretary, to whom you wrote, ask me to acknowledge 
on their behalf receipt of your letter of August 7, 
and to assure you that in Great Britain—which has 
traditionally been a friend of the Jewish people— 
there is no less fervent desire than in the United 
States to find a solution of their tragic problems.” 

Then he goes on to point out that the British 
Government and the American Government have 
set up the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, 
and he adds, “As the British Government are anxious 
that no avoidable time shall be lost, if the Committee 
finishes its report prior to the time when the problem 
can be considered before the United Nations, it will 
do its best to put the Committee’s recommendations 
into effect.” 


That statement should be measured against the 
statement of the British Foreign Office spokesman at 
Paris, May 10th, who stated Mr. Bevin did not 
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promise, as I had reported, that the British Govern- 
ment would accept the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. I leave it to you to judge who is right and 
who is wrong in this situation. 

This is not simply an humanitarian problem, al- 
though that loomed large in our eyes and is the first 
problem to be solved. Far more important is the 
redemption of the solemn pledge the British Govern- 
ment made in 1917, subscribed to by 52 powers of 
the world, and endorsed by the United States of 
America in 1924.... 


PERHAPS you would like to hear a little of the city 
of Jerusalem, which is really two cities—the ancient 
walled city, and the new modern city outside its walls, 
constructed entirely of the beautiful stone quarried 
from the mountains of Palestine. 


We on the Committee felt, and recommended, that 
it must never be forgotten that Palestine is a land 
sacred to three great religious faiths—that it is sacred 
alike to Moslem, Christian, and Jew. This is nowhere 
more evident than in Jerusalem itself, the old city 
filled with holy places, spiritually of utmost impor- 
tance to the members of these three great religions. 


Outside the old walls, in the modern city of Jeru- 
salem, are the offices of the Palestinian Government 
and the offices of the Jewish Agency. All of you know 
that the Jewish Agency is named in the mandate 
itself as the official representative of the interests of 
Zionism all over the world. That it has performed a 
remarkable job is testified on all sides. Its leaders are 
men devoid of personal ambition who have devoted 
themselves and their fortunes to the creation of a 
truly democratic state in Palestine, a state in which 
Arab, Christian, and Jew can live in dignity, in peace, 
in comfort, in freedom, and in prosperity. 

It was inevitable that the Jewish Agency, follow- 
ing the issuance of the notorious White Paper of 
1939 by the British Government, which was designed 
to appease the Arab world in the face of the oncom. 
ing struggle with Hitler, should find itself more and 
more out of sympathy with the activities of the Pales- 
tinian Government. Stripped of the right to buy land, 
frantic at the thought of hundreds of thousands of 
their relatives and friends doomed to death in Ger- 
many by reason of this very White Paper of 1939, 
it was reasonable that the Jewish Agency should re- 
fuse to cooperate with the mandatory. They know 
and we know that had a Neville Chamberlain not 
appeased the Arab world in the same way he at- 
tempted to appease Hitler at Munich, many hundreds 
of thousands of Jews burned alive in the crematoria 
of Germany would be active and productive citizens 
of the new democracy of Palestine. 


Wuat I cannot understand is why the British Gov- 
ernment is creating in Palestine a situation danger- 
ously analogous to that of Ireland. Perhaps it would 
be understandable if a Conservative government were 
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in power in England, but that a Labor government 
—whose sole pledge prior to the election was that it 
would repeal the White Paper of 1939, would 
permit free immigration of Jews into Palestine in 
accordance with terms of the mandate—should per- 
sist in a policy of appeasement is almost unbelievable. 

Naturally the feeling of the six hundred thousand 
Jews in Palestine who see—one year after V-E Day 
—the pitiful survivors of European Jewry still rot- 
ting in German camps, is tense. Therefore what our 
Committee decided was not to deprive the Haganah 
of its arms, but to remove the cause for bearing arms. 
The truth is that the six hundred thousand Jews in 
Palestine are now engaged in an open opposition to 
the mandatory—fighting for their freedom and fight- 
ing for the fulfillment of the guarantees formerly 
given, precisely as the Irish fought. 

That is the reason why I and other members— 
American members—of the Committee were so 
shocked at Prime Minister Attlee’s statement that the 
German camps could not be emptied of the displaced 
100,000 Jews until the Haganah laid down its arms. 
That matter was discussed and debated at Lausanne; 
and we determined unanimously that it would be in- 
decent and inhuman to attempt to trade the lives of 
those one hundred thousand survivors of Nazi bar- 
barism in exchange for Palestine laying down their 
arms. 

Also, we knew from the testimony of the Pales- 
tine police and military authorities themselves that 
to invite the Jews of Palestine to lay down their arms 
at this time would be quite literally to ask for a re- 
currence of Arab terroristic acts which the whole 
world witnessed from 1929 to 1938. No single Jew 
in Europe interviewed by us was willing to purchase 
his freedom on any such terms, nor were we willing 
to ask that the Jews of Palestine be forced to enter 
into any such infamous bargain. 

Most of you already know the great and almost 
unbelievable achievements of che Jews in Palestine. 
You know how skillfully they have synthesized an 
ancient culture with the most modern arts and scien- 
tists. 

But do you know that the Arab civilization around 
them is today completely static, seeking no advance- 
ment and shunning all progress, except under the 
stimulus of Jewish influence in Palestine? . . . 

... Today Arab civilization is no longer a dynamic 
creed—no longer a conquering way of life. Once it 
made great cultural and scholastic contributions to 
European civilization. Today it lives by rote and rule, 
stagnating in a morass of its own contriving. Today 
the Arab world deserves our sympathy and considera- 
tion. Certainly it does nothing to win or deserve our 
respect. 

That the Jews of Palestine, now outnumbered by 
more than three to two, should welcome in their 
midst another one hundred thousand people is a 
grave affront to the Arab hierarchy—which today 
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indulges in an orgy of sound and fury . . . meaning 
almost nothing. But that eminent agronomist, Dr. 
Walter Lowdermilk, assures us that full development 
of the Jordan Valley would allow the influx and 
support of four million refugees, aside from the Jews 
and Arabs already in Palestine. 

And—for the record—let it be well and long re- 
membered that the Arab and Moslem world refused 
to fight the menace of Fascism and totalitarianism, 
swaying throughout the war years in a position of 
uneasy and equivocal neutrality. It must be added 
that this decision came not from the Arab majority, 
but from the Pashas and Princes—from those whose 
moral values were completely warped by oil royalties 
and vast holdings of land, tilled by unhappy peasants. 


WE WENT from Jerusalem to Lausanne in peaceful 
Switzerland, unravaged by war, and there—after 
three weeks of deliberations—we were able to pre- 
sent to President Truman and to the British Govern- 
ment our unanimous report. It was not easy to get 
unanimity but the fact that we could get it was a 
significant event. That significance, however, will be 
rendered completely meaningless if the report is not 
implemented at once. 

Now, what did we recommend: 

We recommended, first of all, that all of the na- 
tions of the world reconsider the plight of displaced 
persons, Jew and Gentile alike. And that in particu- 
lar, the great Western democracies—the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the United States— 
make special provision, without altering their basic 
immigration laws, to permit some of the displaced 
persons in Europe to find sanctuary in democratic 
lands. 

Secondly, we recommended that one hundred 
thousand certificates be issued immediately to the 
displaced Jews in the camps of Europe for use, if pos- 
sible, in the year 1946. We had the benefit of expert 
military advice from commanding American generals 
both in Germany and Austria, who told us that, given 
a green light, all of these pitiful remnants of a people 
could be transported to Palestine with ease within a 
period of two months. And we urged—privately and 
publicly—as evidence of our good faith, that in order 
to rebuild hope, hope in the Western world, every 
displaced Jew in Europe be handed forthwith one of 
these certificates which will permit him to go to 
Palestine. 

Our third recommendation is one which, if not 
read carefully, may lead to grave misunderstanding. 
That recommendation is, first, that Jew shall not 
dominate Arab, and Arab shall not dominate Jew in 
Palestine. Second, that Palestine shall be neither a 
Jewish state nor an Arab state. Third, that the form 
of government ultimately to be established shall, 
under international guarantees, fully protect and pre- 
serve the interests in the Holy Land of Christendom 
and of the Moslem and Jewish faiths. I say that this 
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is a recommendation which may lead to misunder- 
standing because of the great emphasis put upon the 
words “Jewish state” since the adoption of the Bilt- 
more resolution in 1942. 

Let me make it plain why our recommendation 
was so specific. The words “Jewish state” imply a 
state exclusively inhabited by Jewish citizens. That is 
neither sound Zionist doctrine nor sound democratic 
doctrine, and it is not a view held by any responsible 
Zionist organization. Our recommendation, which 
returns the emphasis to the creation of the Jewish 
National Home, permits the Western democratic 
powers to redeem their pledge to world Jewry in 
terms which protect the interests of all inhabitants 
of Palestine—Arab, Christian, or Jew—while at the 
same time enjoining Great Britain to “facilitate Jew- 
ish immigration.” 

When European Jewry takes advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded to go to Palestine, our rec- 
ommendation makes possible ultimately a democratic 
commonwealth in Palestine, the majority of the 
citizens of which will be Jews. This, I insist, is sound 
Zionist doctrine, sound democracy, and has the added 
and enormous value of lessening all religious and 
racial tensions in Palestine. 

The formula also disposes for all time of the 
charge made repeatedly by anti-Jewish forces every- 
where that what the Zionists were doing was to set 
up an exclusively Jewish state in which minority 
groups other than Jews would be dominated by a 
Jewish majority. It also disposes once and for all of 
the canard that American Jews, by virtue of the fact 
that they are Jewish, are citizens of Palestine by rea- 
son of their birth. 

In short, for the first time since the Balfour Decla- 
ration, it is now possible—if the mandatory carries 
out its obligations—to have an ultimate majority of 
Jewish citizens in Palestine. 

I venture to say it is the view of Jewry everywhere 
that Palestine must ultimately be established as a 
country in which the legitimate national aspirations 
of both Jews and Arabs can be reconciled without 
either side fearing the ascendancy of the other. 

And before’ we leave this section of the report, let 
me make this plea to you. . . . Regardless of what 
some of you may think on the subject of a common- 
wealth and statehood for Palestine, I urge you to 
consider for the present only the task of accomplish- 
ing the abrogation of the White Paper and the im- 
mediate admission of one hundred thousand displaced 
Jews to the Holy Land. 

I urge you to unite to make that the present con- 
sideration. I urge you not to pass resolutions now for 
the immediate creation of a commonwealth in Pales- 
tine. Such a commonwealth now would mean an 
Arab state, because today there are 1,200,000 Pales- 
tinian Arabs as against 600,000 Palestinian Jews. 
Leave the political structure for some time in the 
future. Not that I wish to interfere either with your 
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programs or with your political views, but the imme- 
diate admission of one hundred thousand to Palestine 
may be lost altogether — the repeal of the White 
Paper of 1939 may be further delayed—if the issue 
is confused now by agitating and campaigning for 
what is impossible today. 

Our fourth recommendation was that the mandate 
be terminated and that the immediate responsibility 
for the next few years be placed upon the shoulders 
of the United Nations. In brief, that Palestine shall 
become a trusteeship under the United Nations. Of 
course, this is not an ultimate solution. This recom- 
mendation was based upon what we believed at this 
stage as being as fair a measure of justice as we could 
find in view of what has gone before and all that has 
been done. 


Fifth among our recommendations was that the 
mandatory or trustee should at once prepare measures 
to bridge the gap between the standard of living of 
Arab and Jew. The purpose of this is to bring the 
two peoples to a full appreciation of their common 
interest and common destiny in a land where both 
belong. For, it was apparent to all that despite the 
high standard of living of the Arabs in Palestine as 
compared with Arabs elsewhere in the Middle East, 
a great disparity still exists between the Jewish stand- 
ard of living and that of the Arab. We know of no 
way better designed to bring about a real understand- 
ing than to equalize the living conditions of both 
Arab and Jew in the Holy Land. 


Now, what as to future immigration policy? As I 
have said, we recommended that a hundred thousand 
certificates be issued at once. But obviously this does 
not solve the problem of European Jewry. There are 
approximately six hundred thousand other Jews liv- 
ing under conditions in Europe from which they 
want desperately to escape. We therefore recom- 
mended that the policy of the White Paper of 1939 
be abandoned, that the British government as manda- 
tory administer to Palestine according to the man- 
date, which declares with regard to immigration, that 
“the administration of Palestine, while insuring that 
the rights and position of other sections of the popu- 
lation are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish im- 
migration under suitable conditions.” 

The possibility of Palestine sustaining a very large 
increase in population depends upon two other of 
our recommendations: first, that the notorious land 
regulations of 1940 be rescinded. Under these regu- 
lations Jews are prohibited from buying lands in 
large portions of Palestine. We urge, and I think 
rightly, that these regulations be replaced by laws 
based on a policy of freedom in the sale, control, or 
the use of land in Palestine, irrespective of race, com- 
munity, or creed. 

It was our unanimous conclusion that the effect of 
these land regulations of 1940 has been such as to 
amount to discrimination against the Jews, that their 
tendency was and is to keep separate the Jews and 
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the Arabs, and, in effect, to make certain portions of 
Palestine inhabited by Jews Palestinian ghettos on a 
large scale. 

If the British government accepts this recommen- 
dation, and the sale and transfer of land is once again 
free, large tracts of unused land, large sections of 
Palestine that are now desert, will be cultivated by 
the Jewish pioneers from Europe. New schools will 
be built, new hospitals, universities and roads. . . . 

Our second recommendation which will insure 
free immigration of Jews into Palestine is that relat- 
ing to the construction of great power and water 
projects in the Jordan Valley, to be known as the 
Jordan Valley Water Authority. The engineering 
work on this great project has already been done by 
three of the greatest experts in the world today—Dr. 
Savage, Dr. Hayes, and Dr. Lowdermilk. 

Palestine is a long, narrow country. In one hour 
you can go from the shores of the Mediterranean, 
from the totally Jewish city of Tel-Aviv, to the moun- 
tains of Jerusalem, and in half an hour you can be 
motoring down the old road of Jericho to the Dead 
Sea. The mountains which hem the Jordan River are 
a natural reservoir. It is unanimously agreed that the 
soil of Palestine needs only water. And if this great 
project is called into being by an enlightened govern- 
ment or governments, Palestine—on the most con- 
servative estimates—can support an additional popu- 
lation of four or more million people with ease. In 
the desert which lies to the south there are about 
thirty thousand Bedouins. This soil—tested and re- 
tested by Jewish and Gentile experts—is as rich as 
the soil of the Imperial Valley in California. His- 
torians estimate that in ancient times, even with 
primitive catch basins for water, this area supported 
a population of three million souls. 

With the water of the Jordan stored and diverted 
to irrigation, this potentially fruitful soil with its 
thousands upon thousands of acres will be opened up 
for settlement and productive agriculture. And the 
power—the electricity furnished and released by this 
great project—will drive and make possible the 
growing industry of Palestine. 


PERHAPS you will say that these are all dreams, fig- 
ments of the imagination; but I have seen miracles 
in Palestine. I know what the Jews have done. I have 
been there. I have seen with my own eyes the bare 
hills of Jerusalem, ravaged and eroded by the storms 
of two thousand years, replanted with trees in the 
rock crevices by the bare hands of three thousand 
Jews. The hills have been re-terraced. Vineyards 
flourish. They have done the impossible. 

Believe me, the Jew who lives and works in the 
National Home is deeply aware both of his achieve- 
ments and of how much more could have been 
achieved with wholehearted support by the manda- 
tory power. His political outlook is thus a mixture 
of self confident pride and bitter frustration: pride 
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that he has turned the desert and swamp into a land 
flowing with milk and honey; frustration because he 
is denied opportunity of settlement in that Eretz- 
Israel. Pride that he has disproved the idea that the 
Jew cannot build a healthy community on the soil; 
frustration that the Jew is denied entry to the Na- 
tional Home. Pride in taking his place in a bold new 
experiment; frustration because he feels himself ham- 
pered by British officials whom he often resents as 
less able than himself... . 


WHAT should be done? First of all—President Tru- 
man should issue a directive at once to the American 
military authorities in Germany directing them to 
prepare plans for the transfer of one hundred thou- 
sand displaced Jews from Germany, Austria and Italy 
into Palestine. . 

Second, the Jews of America must unite within the 
broad areas of agreement with which no man can 
disagree. They must unite in support of our recom- 
mendations that the one hundred thousand displaced 
Jews be admitted to Palestine in 1946. They must 
unite on our proposition that the White Paper of 
1939 be repealed, and that the land regulations be 
set aside. They must back the Committee with a 
united Jewish front on our recommendation that the 
great Jordan Valley project be brought into being, 
and they should let the President of the United States 
know that they are behind him in his desire to see 
justice brought to the Jews. 

Some will say that the Committee’s report calls for 
unworthy compromise—for the sacrifice of principle 
on the altar of expediency. I wonder. I wonder if any 
one of us—living in the snug security in these United 
States has the right—the moral right—to justify any 
course of action which by a week, a day, or an hour, 
delays the exodus of one hundred thousands Jews 
from hate-haunted Europe to what was once and now 
is once again a Promised Land. 


All of us admire the courage of the man who will- 
ingly dies in defence of his principles and beliefs. 
But what of the man who defends to the last ditch 
and to the last hour a principle, a doctrine, or a theory 
which—by the very fact of such defence—leaves ten 
times ten thousand people helpless and hopeless in 
what is now to them an alien and hostile continent. 

To take such a course carries so grave a responsi- 
bility that only the utterly consecrated or the furi- 
ously fanatical can pursue it. And may I suggest that 
few—very few—of us are utterly consecrated. That 
is why I urge you so strongly to bring about a unity 
in Jewish ranks—in San Francisco, in America, and 
everywhere else throughout the world. 

The Jews of today face their greatest crisis. Britain, 
trying to delay in putting our recommendations into 
effect, looks to disunity in American Jewry for sup- 
port. Disunity will be a help and comfort to Britain. 
Unity will force Great Britain to make our recom- 
mendations a reality... . 
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Conscience 
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or Politics ? 


(The Anglo-American Report in the British Press) 


by Herbert Howarth 


ig IS probably true that on the morning of May 1 

when the Report of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Enquiry was the main story in the British 
Press, the majority of readers throughout this country 
quickly glanced away to the next column where they 
found “Bride Dead in Bath”, a caption much more 
attractive. But among that thinking minority which 
constitutes politically-conscious Britain the Report 
produced in the main a sense of frustration, since, 
still refraining from going to the heart of the Jewish 
problem and producing a fundamental solution, it 
presented public and government with the same 
choice that has perplexed it throughout the past years, 
. whether to act according to the dictates of conscience 
or according to short-term political calculations. 

If a fraction of the Jews of Palestine today have 
accepted the principles of terrorism, it is because they 
believe that the western powers have decisively aban- 
doned justice as a criterion of action and have chosen 
expediency. During the last period of my stay in 
Palestine I often publicly expressed the conviction 
that the man in the street in America and Britain 
still stood for justice and would press his government 
to act by it. Back in England this spring I see that 
the position is not yet crystallized. The battle as to 
whether conscience or cynical politics shall predomi- 
nate is not yet finished, even though it is going badly 
for conscience. 

Nothing illustrates this contention more strikingly 
than the reaction of the British Press to the Commit- 
tee’s report. An analysis of comment shows a com- 
plex twisting and turning of the editorial judgment 
under the twin pressures of official directive and the 
considerations not to be escaped by any man of good 
will. 


LET US admit at once that the existing conditions in 
which the Report had to be received were not such 
as to conduce to a good reading of it. Fleet Street 
does not usually hold onto a uniform line on a given 
issue, or if so, not for long. Sooner or later one paper 
or another finds it natural tactics to make a change 
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of 1945, when he resigned in protest against the fail- 
ure of the British Labor Party to carry out its pre-elec- 
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the establishment of a Jewish State. (See Jewish 
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London. 


of front and offer the public a point of view varying 
from the prevailing line. But as regards Palestine the 
national press, with one or two outstanding excep- 
tions such as the Manchester Guardian which main- 
tains its constant vigilance over the northern con- 
science, has for an abnormal duration held to an un- 
relaxingly hostile criticism of the Zionist position. 

This is not the place to go into the basic reasons 
for the situation. Sufficient to say that over the past 
two years the correspondents on the spot in Palestine 
have reported little of the normal, daily, peaceful 
achievement of the Yishuv, but have stressed certain 
abnormal features calculated to stir prejudice against 
it. Editors and public alike have been affected in some 
degree by the persistency of this reporting, and the 
distressing misconceptions it has created are the con- 
ditions of reception of the Report. A rather striking 
example of the consequences may be indicated by this 
introductory paragraph to a note in the Sunday 
Express: 

“Palestine is with us again. Hard on the story 

of the killing of seven members of the Airborne 

Division by Jewish terrorists—stigmatised by 

the High Commissioner as cold-blooded murder 

—we have the report of the Anglo-American 

Commission” 

I call this example particularly striking because it 
is signed by Ernest Thurtle, M.P., a man of marked 
sympathies for good causes and one whom Colonel 
Lawrence, a deep friend of Zionism, loved. If the 
general misconception of the Palestine situation has 
reached Mr. Thurtle, it is evident how complete and 
destructive it is. 

To put it in brief: two years’ hard propaganda work 
by those who are sworn to oppose the redemption 
of Jewry in Palestine has produced conditions in 
which even good men are predisposed against us; 
and the Report, though it contains some real observa- 
tion of the true facts recorded by sincere and able 
men, is not sufficiently great to metamorphose’ these 
conditions. 


EVEN WITH these distressing circumstances, however, 
there is one section of the Report which no man 
could ignore or misread, that which describes the 
situation of the refugees and displaced persons in 
Europe, recognizes that even if there is the optimum 
improvement in Europe at least half a million will 
wish to go to Palestine, and then recommends immi- 
gration certificates for 100,000. The reception of this 
minimal recoramendation is the test for whether con- 
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science has entirely gone overboard or not. A man 
may, by reason of gaps in his knowledge of Jewish 
history or a failure in imagination, miss the signifi- 
cance of the thesis of the Jewish State; but the obliga- 
tion to move suffering refugees to the land of their 
choice takes some hardness to overlook. 

At this crucial point the British Press divides. A 
small but influential number of papers sign their full 
assent to the proposal for the immediate award of the 
certificates. The Manchester Guardian writes “No 
other recommendation in the report has so much 
weight behind it. Here surely is the case where 
humanity must come first”. The New Statesman is 
clear in its demand for early action. The News 
Chronicle gives first place to the same issue. 

Not even these papers ask what is to happen to 
the remaining 400,000 refugees who, the Committee 
avows, desire to go to Palestine. They may be tac- 
tically right in limiting their demands to the measure 
of the Committee’s recommendations. But if so, it 
shows how justice is getting the worst of things, and 
counts for little against expediency. 

A number of papers, while expressing sympathy 
with the sufferings of the Jews in Europe, oppose the 
grant of the certificates. The Daily Telegraph bases 
its objections on reports from Cairo which show 


“that the recommendations ‘will embitter re- 
lations between Britain and the Arab States, 
that ‘the attack will be against Britain, not 
against America, since Britain is in power, that 
‘feeling against the Jews in the Arab States’ will 
increase, and that the Arabs will be incited ‘to 
imitate the Jews by resorting to violence’.” 


The editorial then turns to the specific question of 
the award of 100,000 certificates and finds that 


“it is quite impracticable in any event to admit 


so many to Palestine in so short a time.” 

The argument of impracticability appeared in a 
number of other papers, including the Daily Herald, 
Labor’s own paper, which held its comment twenty- 
four hours until May 2. It is an argument which 
should strictly be inadmissible. Obviously the Com- 
mittee was required to investigate the practicability 
of immigration as well as the justice of it. To pro- 
nounce on practicability in the face of a recommenda- 
tion is to assume that the Committee has not done 
its work. But the word “impracticable” in this con- 
text had evidently little factual meaning. 

The Whitehall directive to correspondents on the 
release of the Report appears to have been: first, to 
stress that the recommendations are not yet law; sec- 
ondly to stress that the figure of 100,000 certificates 
is 50 percent greater than the number of immigrants 
ever admitted to Palestine in any one year. This line 
perhaps appealed to officialdom because it offered 
useful alternatives: either to whittle down the quota 
to the 1935 figure, or to claim to have done hand- 
somely by the Jews in admitting 20 percent of the 
refugees trying to reach Palestine. 
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But the Prime Minister's statement to the House 
of Commons went decisively beyond this position. 
The Labor Government has sadly stained its record 
over Palestine. The worst stain of all was Mr. Att- 
lee’s attempt on May 1 to bargain for Jewish citizen 
arms with the lives of Hitler’s victims. Like so much 
else in Labor's foreign policy it was welcomed by 
those whose sympathies are very far from Labor. All] 
who wished for means of preventing the entry of the 
100,000 were provided pat with a solution. One 
voice alone, but an important one, has spoken out 
so far against the error and injustice of the Prime 
Minister's standpoint. R. H. S. Crossman, returning 
from his work on the British section of the Commit- 
tee, contributed a comment on the statement to the 
New Statesman and Nation. He recorded that the 
Committee had considered “long and anxiously” 
whether the disbandment of illegal armies should be 
made a precondition of the award of the 100,000 
certificates, and had rejected the condition ‘as some- 
thing which, while designed to minimise the risk of 
bloodshed, would enormously increase it.” He then 
went on to a history and anatomy of the acquisition 
of arms by Jewish citizens in Palestine, and showed 
a fine intellectual appreciation of the circumstances 
in which the Yishuv lives, menaced by the Arabs 
though no longer afraid of them, watched by the 
Administration rather than protected by it. His grasp 
of the situation and the conclusions which he drew 
illustrate the thesis that if a man who has both mind 
and conscience once sees Jewish life in Palestine he 
will be kindled to admiration and respect. 


But the wider public hardly reacted to Mr. Attlee’s 
point about arms, largely because it did not realize 
its significance. It was more impressed by Mr. Attlee’s 
reference to American assistance in implementing the 
Report, and by the many Press stories about Arab 
feelings and the coming storm of Arab violence. 


TO EXAMINE the Arab furore first. Although many 
Englishmen were in the Middle East during the war, 
and saw how such habits as the inability to keep 
machinery clean offset the military assets of the 
Arabs in the shape of dash or individual daring, 
nevertheless the legend created over the last inter- 
war period, that the Arab is a formidable fighter, dies 
hard. Also, though many Arabs let the Allies down 
during the war or rebelled against them or simply 
profited from them, and ex-members of the Forces 
know this, still the pro-Arab propaganda of certain 
groups over the past years now begins to yield re- 
turns. The Arabs are able to raise the threat of in- 
surrection if the minimal concessions which the Re- 
port offers the Jews are granted. Many papers head- 
lined this threat. 

A single example may be given of the theme of 
the vehemence of Arab opposition which has appar- 
ently made an impression on many editors. On the 


-Sunday following the Report, the News of the World 
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printed a story from its Middle East correspondent, 
Richard Wyndham, who has specialized in the last 
two or three years on Moslem politics and personali- 
ties and whose cables about them have done much 
to glorify the more colorful and ultra-Moslem aspects 
of them in British eyes. On this occasion he opened 
with the following characteristic passage: 

“ “Why is it that when we Arabs tried to re- 
volt we were ruthlessly crushed, but Jewish ter- 
rorism is rewarded?.’ That was the first question 
outspoken Saadallah Jabri, Syrian Prime Min- 
ister, shot at me when I drove up to see him 
today in Damascus.” 

This leads through a series of similar striking state- 
ments to the moral: 

“There were few cases of violence yesterday 
in demonstrations throughout the Middle East. 
How long the restraint will last is difficult to 
foretell; the older school who fought in the 
Arab Revolt claim it is time that the self- 
imposed truce during the war should be ended.” 


From the standpoint of professional writing stories 
like these are brilliantly handled. From the point of 
view of Jewish Palestine they ignore the deepest 
human issues of the problem. The public which reads 
them is made interested in Arab life and is told noth- 
ing of Jewish history with its tale of courage and 
suffering. I have never been able to understand why 
a number of war correspondents who saw life in 
Palestine have given their affection only to the Arabs 
and the exotic aspects of the Arabs, and have re- 
mained allergic to those profound, moving things in 
the life of the Yishuv which a thinker like Mr. Cross- 
man was able to detect even in a short month’s stay. 
But whatever the reasons the choice has been made 
like that, and the effect on the public may be gauged 
by the effect on the editor of the News of the World, 
who comments, on the same date as Wyndham’s 
article just quoted: 

“Our 70 million Arab friends object to Britain, 
the United States, or any other country, deciding 
that Palestine should be administered for the 
benefit of others than the inhabitants, shatter- 
ing their hope that it should be finally handed 
over to them for democratic rule.” 

Yet the fallibility of the British Press view of the 
Arab danger is sometimes demonstrated with pre- 
cipitation. Among many writers who estimated the 
probability of retaliation by the Arabs as an insuper- 
able obstacle to the implementation of the immigra- 
tion clause was the military correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph who stated under his byline on May 
1 that it might 

“so inflame public opinion in Egypt as to 
make the conclusion of a satisfactory treaty diffi- 
cult, if not impossible . . .” 

A day or two later it became clear that this was not 
the case; and Azzam Pasha, talking to the Daély Ex- 
press on behalf of the Arab League, even suggested 
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that in recognition of the evacuation of Egypt the 
Arabs might spare Britain some of their resentment 
over Palestine. One or two papers, such as the en- 
lightened Economist, antitipated Azzam Pasha by re- 
marking that injustice to the Jews is not the price of 
British-Arab friendship and that diplomatic and com- 
mercial arrangements with real mutual welfare im- 
plicit in them are the way of approach to the Arabs 
in the modern world. 

But though influential, the Economist does not 
reach the large public to which the national Press 
speaks. It is a curious fact that the papers which have 
most conspicuously shared with the élite weeklies a 
genuinely humane view of the Palestine problem have 
been occasional provincials—not those belonging to 
a chain or combine, but solitary independents. Per- 
haps the only paper to see the Jewish and Arab 
peoples as a joint Semitic group, recreating their won- 
derful history, as T. E. Lawrence saw them in one of 
his visions, was the Wolverhampton Express and 
Star. Again, the only paper to revert to the essential 
conception of the National Home and Balfour's 
vision was the Manchester Evening News, remember- 
ing and re-interpreting it for the refugee of Europe: 

“After his experiences on the Continent dur- 
ing the last 13 years the Jew of today is domi- 
nated by a sense of hopeless insecurity. He is 
anxious, afraid, sensitive, and yearns passion- 
ately for a national home where he can enjoy 
security and peace, and live at last as a digni- 
fied man, instead of an exile grudgingly given 
shelter.” 

This writer, unlike so many others, begins with first 
things first; and had he known the Jews of modern 
Palestine he might have added how Jewish dignity 


has indeed come into its own in its own country. 


FROM SUCH quotations as have been adduced, it 
will only be too clear that the voices which speak 
for conscience find it hard to make themselves heard 
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at this moment among the clamor from the rest. 

The post-war circumstances of Britain condition 
this fact and make it unavoidable. The public has 
almost spent itself in the effort of endurance during 
the long German assault. It feels that it has done a 
great deal in the way of self-sacrifice and that its 
burdens should be shared if it is to continue. And if 
it does not have the inspiration of the presence of a 
partner, it is quite liable to look the other way when 
justice beckons. 

What can bring the British public to a more 
urgent interest in the award of immigration certifi- 
cates and the enforcement of the repeal of the Land 
Laws? I would unhesitatingly say: Some action, some 
guarantee of positive assistance, by the United States. 

The Press here has unanimously endorsed the hope 
that the American nation will back the work of its 
representatives on the Committee by the allocation 
of such practical resources as will lighten Britain’s 
task and convince her that she is not alone in paying 
for the redemption of the refugees in Palestine and 
laying the basis for the upbuilding of a Jewish home. 
There are old-time politicians in Britain who might 
have preferred her to handle Palestine alone if she 
could have afforded it. But no State in the world can 
or should act alone today, least of all the one which 
has borne the brunt of an international upheaval. 

We have spoken of the struggle between con- 
science and calculations. One of the glories of Amer- 
ica has always been her richness not only in material 
wealth but also in the wealth of idealism. If Ameri- 
cans will now demonstrate the living force of ideals 
by giving a token, and more than a token, to insure 
the continuance of Jewish work in Palestine and the 
rescue of the remnants of European Jewry, it will add 
to the great tradition they have long been creating. 
Britain will rise to the spirit of an American gesture, 
precisely in the measure in which it is made; and by 
an American gesture, and possibly only thereby, she 
can be won back for the perpetual cause of justice. 
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The Treaty of Versailles, in its 
clauses establishing the ILO (Inter- 
national Labor Organization), stated 


TAL FREEDOMS IN THE CHARTER 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, by Jacob 
Robinson, Institute of Jewish Af- 
fairs, $2.50. 

Right and Freedom are after all the 


* ultimate goals of social life. In any 


case Right and Freedom are the values 
by which the level of society and its 
culture are measured. “Democracy 
holds man as its end, and freedom as 
its philosophy,” said Masaryk, the late 
— of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
ic. 


To make Right and Freedom a 
reality in everyday life; mankind has 
formulated Bills of the Rights of Man 
and Citizen in which it endeavored to 
give this general idea a concrete form. 
Before the era of the League of Na- 
tions such bills bore a national char- 
acter, being applied only in one or 
another territory or country. The 
treaties created after the first World 
War as well as the Covenant of the 
League of Nations attempted for the 
first time in history to #mternationalize 
some of the rights of man. 


that “social justice is recognized as a 
condition of universal peace,” and 
stressed the consequences of “the fail- 
ure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labor.” Art. 23, para. I, 
of the League Covenant bound mem- 
bers of the League to “endeavour to 
secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labor for men, women 
and children, both in their own coun- 
tries and in all countries.” Special 
agreements and treaties, called minori- 
ties treaties, were adopted to assure 
full and complete protection of life, 
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liberty, and various other rights to all 
inhabitants without distinction of 
birth, nationality, language, race or re- 
ligion. The mandate system, provided 
by Art. 22 of the League Covenant, 
was intended to secure “the well-being 
and development” of peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the 
complex conditions of the modern 
world. 

As we know, the League attempt at 
international order failed. With the 
end of the League of Nations, and 
partly even before its demise, the in- 
ternational protection it provided for 
the rights of labor, women and chil- 
dren, as well as of minorities of race, 
religion and language was suspended. 
The peace-makers of World War Il 
have learned thoroughly that the viola- 
tion of the rights and freedoms of man 
feeds the cauldrons of war. They, too, 
have recognized that peace and se- 
curity are interdependent with funda- 
mental human rights for all, without 
distinction of race, sex, language, or 
religion. 


* cg * 


The ‘new peace-makers, in the light 
of the first unsuccessful experiment, 
decided to tackle the old problem in 
a new way. This new way, what it was 
actually like and what it might have 
been if the most influential peace- 
makers had been men of a different 
caliber, is the subject of the new book 
by Dr. Robinson. 

We do not think that this book will 
be of interest to a wide circle of 
readers: it is too pedantic, has a mul- 
titude of footnotes, quotations, and 
references sometimes too meticulous. 
But for those who are specially inter- 
ested in UN and in problems of inter- 
national relations Mr. Robinson has 
done a very enlightening and useful 
work. He has given a summary of 
what has been accomplished and some 
commentaries of his own. 


It was not only painstaking work, 
but also, we might say, an ungrateful 
one. The collection of more or less 
well-known and more or less easily 
obtainable materials, protocols, and 
documents obviously forced the writ- 
er's evaluation and commentaries into 
a position of secondary importance. 
A fault-finding specialist might also 
object to the unavoidably arbitrary 
method of selection used by the au- 
thor: some texts have been quoted 
twice while others have been dismissed 
with only a formal reference. We must 
be grateful to the author for including 
the text of the Uruguayan declaration, 
and we may regret that he has not in- 
cluded in his book similar documents 
not easily obtainable in preference to 
well known papers, like the Dumbar- 


ton Oaks proposals and the San Fran- 
cisco Charter. 

When we consider the author's con- 
clusions apart from his material, we 
must state that they sound much more 
optimistic than is warranted by the 
adduced material, as well as by certain 
remarks interpolated by the author 
here and there. 

The “optimism” of the author is, of 
course, only relative: he does not as- 
sume that his hopes and dreams have 
already been fulfilled. Nevertheless the 
conclusions that he arrives at are much 
rosier than the present and probable 
future reality. The conclusions do not 
cover all dangers of the situation de- 
scribed by the author himself. 

The author assumes that “for the 
first time in history the development 
of human rights will be subject to an 
influence of greater potency than a 
vague public opinion within a given 
country or beyond.” One feels here the 
obvious influence of “propaganda” by 
the Chairman of the San Francisco 
Conference, Mr. Stettinius, who boldly 
stated that “means are at our disposal 
that never before existed for mobiliz- 
ing the peoples of the world in the 
cause of human rights.” But, histori- 
cally speaking, such statement in incor- 
rect. The League of Nations had the 
same goal and very similar means, and 
in the first decade of its existence was 
a much more impressive and colorful 
platform.-It inspired high hopes and 
enthusiasm in those early years which 
compare sadly with the skepticism and 
mistrust that were felt even by the 
creators of UN themselves. 

Robinson believes, further, that the 
Charter of the UN has effected “the 
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first breach in the formerly inaccessi- 
ble citadel of domestic jurisdiction,” 
because it authorizes the UN and its - 
individual members to call attention of 
organs of UN to such violations of 
human rights as may represent a 
threat to peace requiring action on the 
part of the organization. However the 
author himself points out that the 
Charter permits intervention in such 
cases only “tmplicite,” and that whether 
anything is done depends on the judg- 
ment of the Security Council—the 
chief organ and boss of the UN. 

The author tried in every way to 
avoid a political approach of his study. 
But this was objectively impossible: 
every problem of public law is con- 
nected in some way with politics, and 
the problem of the rights of man and 
fundamental freedoms is doubly affect- 
ed by politics—by both foreign and 
domestic politics. And considering the 
matter from a political viewpoint, the 
citadel of domestic jurisdiction is partly 
imaginary and partly incapable of 
being utilized. 

The author is quite right when he 
states that under the Charter the direct 
competence of the organs of the UN 
in the field of human rights is re- 
stricted. It is also correct that “only 
from a strong, efficient, and effective 
United Nations can we expect help in 
the promotion of human rights.” Ad- 
justment and reinterpretation of the 
Charter is feasible. But in what direc- 
tion and within what limits are they 
to be expected, if we evaluate realis- 
tically the structure of the UN? 

This is the main question and the 
answer to it must show whether Dr. 
Robinson’s recommendation “to as- 
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sist the United Nations as a whole, 
without special predilection for one 
function or another” is expedient. 

* * * 

Let us state very definitely that we 
are not favorably impressed with the 
structure of the UN. Using the classi- 
fication and terminology of Mr. Rob- 
inson, we are neither “enthusiasts nor 
moderates” in our appraisal of the UN. 
Rather we go along with Professors 
Pfeffer, Rappard, Borchard, with for- 
mer Justice Roberts and many others, 
in being frankly pessimistic. 

The war against the Nazis, Fascists, 
and Japanese war-lords was won not 
by democracy alone, but by democracy 
in alliance with a totalitarian state, 
whose share in the military successes 
of the United Nations was almost the 
determining factor in victory. The 
Soviet Union, naturally, pictured the 
international organization for protect- 
ing peace after victory quite differently 
from the way it is visualized by the 
democratic states. This should have 
been expected. When the USSR and 
the USA speak of democracy or of 
freedom of the press, as we know, they 
think of different concepts. Also when 
pledging “to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in 
the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations, large and small,” “to 
promote and encourage respect for 
human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms,” (The Preamble of the 
Charter, the Art. I para 3, etc.) ,—the 
peacemakers of USSR and of the 
Anglo-Saxon democracies necessarily 
have very different things in mind. 

In the latest, so-called Stalin Con- 
stitution of 1936, articles 118-141 of 
Chapter X are devoted to the funda- 
mental rights of citizens. The lan- 
guage of articles 126 and 141 are suf- 
ficient to place—not only in fact, but 
formally—ali rights and freedoms pro- 
claimed in the USSR under the con- 
trol of the only legal party—the Com- 
munists. Now the San Francisco Char- 
ter has given the Communist Party of 
the USSR the right of veto* in the 
most important international “situa- 
tions’"—including “situations” pro- 
voked by violation of fundamental 
human rights. 


*Ie must be noted that Dr. Robinson 
does not mention by a single word the 
right of veto which is the paramount, im- 
manent and basic defect of the entire sys- 
tem of the new organization for world 
peace. 


As Walter Lippmann has stated very 
clearly: “The Russians simply cannot 
expect the rest of the world to believe 
in the democratic principles of their 
new foreign policy if they do not prac- 
tice those principles at home.” ** 
This was written before the victorious 
end of the war, in the year 1944. At 
present, guesses and assumptions have 
become reality and this reality gives 
us little hope. 

By establishing the right of veto for 
every one of the big five, the framers 
of the new international organization 
have protected themselves and others 
from interference “in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state.” Should, for 
instance, some new anti-Semitic dic- 
tator contend that his mistreatment of 
Jews is a “domestic” question, the UN 
would be helpless to act if it were con- 
trary to the interests of any one of the 
big five. And who can fail to agree at 
this point with Professor Rappard 
when he says: “One cannot escape the 
conclusion that the United Nations 
have denied themselves the possibility 
of protecting such (fundamental) 
rights (of the individual) by interna- 
tional legal action.” Citing this state- 
ment, Robinson adds that it “cannot 
be considered an exaggeration.” 

The UN has refused admission to 
enemy or neutral countries, as well as 
to regimes established with the help of 
Axis military forces. But there is no 
scrutinizing the standards of govern- 
ments admitted or seeking admission 
at San Francisco, and “governments 
with modern totalitarian or tradition- 
ally despotic regimes were admitted 
without conditions,’—stresses Dr. Rob- 
inson. In spite of formal demands and 
concrete proposals made by several 
delegations at San Francisco, the Char- 
ter includes no requirement of demo- 
cratic institutions as a condition for 
admission to the UN. 

Many regimes were unfamiliar with 
democracy or violated fundamental 
human rights at the time they entered 
the UN. There ‘is no reason to believe 
that they may be called upon to an- 
swer for the violation of those rights 
and freedoms, or that other states with 
analogous regimes will be refused ad- 
mission to UN because they do not 
recognize and do not preserve human 
rights. 


** See the article “The International 
Protection of Minorities and the Interna- 
tional Bill” in the International Postwar 
Problems, July 1945, p. 373. 
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As long as the veto power may be 
exercised even by one state with a 
totalitarian regime, and as long as the 
Charter of the UN contains the so- 
called “domestic” clause,—the protec- 
tion of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms on an international scale be- 
comes illusory. And when we consider 
not only the letter of the Charter, but 
also the spirit which animates it, and 
the past year’s experience of UN in 
action, we find absolutely no reason to 
assume that the Charter may be inter- 
preted liberally and that the UN will 
undertake the active defense of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms eve- 
rywhere in the world. 

* * * 

Critics of the San Francisco Charter, 
ourselves included, usually proceeded 
with an 4 priori analysis of the spirit 
and the letter of the Charter and the 
structure of the UN. Dr. Robinson 
started out from the opposite direction 
—not from the general to the specific, 
but from the specific, from the few 
casual remarks interspersed in the 
Charter here and there about funda- 
mental human rights, to the general, 
to tendencies that may develop in the 
future on the basis of the Charter and 
the UN. Following our commentator 
along the route he chose, we unfor- 
tunately fail @ posteriori to find sufh- 
cient reason to change our “pessimistic” 
attitude towards the Charter and the 
UN. MARK VISHNIAK 


Exploring the German Mind 


EXPERIMENT IN GERMANY, by Saul K. 
Padover. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
New York. 1946. 400 pp. $3.75. 
Excepting the Russians, no Euro- 

pean nation has been as hotly discussed 
in the last few years—and with as 
little factual knowledge about the sub- 
ject on the part of many debaters—as 
our German contemporaries. Lack of 
information was excusable up to the 
fall of 1944, when the first American 
soldiers penetrated that modern Tibet. 
Germany. For throughout the period 
between the burning of the Reichstag 
and the surrender of Aachen, Germany 
was covered with a sort of artificial 
fog that prevented all but a few par- 
ticularly sharp-eyed explorers, like the 
late Ambassador Dodd or the jour- 
nalist Shirer, from gaining a clear view 
of the puzzling phenomenon of a peo- 
ple’s transformation. 

Younghusband’s sensational reports 
about the almost impenetrable land 
of the Dalai Lama cannot have caused 
more stir than, for the aforementioned 
reason, Dr. Padover’s “Story of an 
American Intelligence Officer” is 
bound to create in the English-speak- 
ing world. The author, a former his- 
tory instructor at the West Virginia 
Teachers’ College and the University 
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of California, has served as assistant 
to the Secretary of the Interior. After 
the outbreak of the second World 
War, he became a consultant to Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s Office of Facts and 
Figures. When our troops invaded 
Normandy, Dr. Padover was with 
them in the capacity of an OSS agent, 
assigned to lead a psychological war- 
fare team into Germany in order to 
“penetrate the mental Siegfried Line 
that Goebbels built around the Reich.” 

The present volume is the fruit of 
the author's seven months’ stay in 
Western Germany preceding General 
Jodl’s signing of the surrender terms. 
Dr. Padover interrogated scores of 
Germans from all walks of life. There 
were the “bad Germans,” suffering to 
a greater degree than the others from 
what a psychiatrist would call “moral 
insanity.” This category was chiefly 
composed of younger folk. Said a girl 
when she was told that V-1 had been 
aimed mainly against the civilians in 
England: “Natuerlich. To win, one 
has to destroy the enemy population.” 
When asked what he meant by the 
term “freedom,” a Hitler youth re- 
plied: “An individual is never free. 
But a state is free. Our country is 
free under our Fuehrer. If we lose the 
war, we lose freedom.” The callous- 
mess and ignorance of the youth were 
appalling, even though Dr. Padover 
believes that only 20 percent of the 
youngsters in Catholic Rhineland were 
real Nazis. 

The vast majority of the adults in 
Western Germany cooperated with the 
Nazis nolens volens, The author de- 
bunks the widespread myth of Catho- 
lic opposition to Nazism: “They (the 
Catholics in Western Germany) are 
not ‘anti-Nazi’ because Hitlerism is 
anti-democratic, anti-labor, anti-Semi- 
tic, anti-liberal, anti-humanitarian, 
anti-British, anti-American. Catholic 
opposition to Nazism is largely verbal, 
limited to expressions of quiet protest 
or arguments of a_ philosophical- 
theological nature. Catholics may not 
like Nazis, but they do not dislike 
them sufficiently to do anything about 
it.” Many Germans joined the Nazis 
because they expected to profit by the 
process of “Aryanization” and the fake 
prosperity created by Hitler, others 
because they were nationalists and 
Pan-Germans, even though they did 
not share the entire Nazi philosophy. 
Most despicable were those intel- 
lectuals—including university teachers 
and leading clergymen—who tried to 
assure Padover that they were “un- 
politisch,” that they considered all 
sorts of politics a mere swindle, but 
who closed their eyes to the atrocities 
committed by their fellow-Germans. 

Padover found the Germans not 
only police-harried, but also unusually 


document-conscious: they had “no 
compunction about burning human 
beings but would not burn paper re- 
cords.” Impressed by the fetish of 
“Ordnung,” they were so used to obey- 
ing the authorities that they continued 
to obey Hitler to the last minute, even 
though many of them had been trans- 
formed into “verbal anti-Nazis” by the 
German debacle at Stalingrad. Those 
“transient” Nazis who admitted that 
they were “only interested in a job” 
and who claimed that “whoever is 
boss, the little people will have to 
work hard for a living” were, in their 
disarming frankness, less odious than 
the self-styled “anti-Nazis” among the 
officials and weathly businessmen. One 
“anti-Nazi” burgomaster who had no 
pity for Germany's victims, who was 
not horrified by the Nazi crimes and 
merely wanted the higher-ups, namely 
those who gave the orders, to be tried, 
was asked by the author: “Isn’t there 
a moral question involved?” The 
burgomaster was surprised: “Moral 
question? What has that to do with 
war and politics?” 

The author explodes another myth 
—that of an organized, active German 
underground. Save for the Edelweiss- 
Piraten, an unimportant .group of 
youngsters engaged in small sabotage, 
there was nothing of that sort in the 
Rhineland. Dr. Padover found, never- 
theless, quite a few Socialists and 
Communists, mostly middle-aged or 
elderly men, who were ashamed to be 
Germans and vehemently dissociated 
themselves from the fascist majority. 
One of these Leftist Germans punc- 
tured the excuse that all Germans sim- 
ply had to join the Nazi Party if they 
did not want to be crushed: “There 
is only one must, and that is death. 
One must only die, but one cannot be 
compelled to do anything against one’s 
convictions. Besides it’s all a lie that 
the Nazis forced anybody to join their 
Party. Those who joined did so 
voluntarily in order to profit from it.” 
Another anti-fascist said: “The Ger- 
man people have gone through such a 
school of Zwang (compulsion) and 
regimentation as no other people on 
earth ever did. They are, perhaps, 
politically ripe now. Sometimes I am 
as sceptical as you are about the possi- 
bility of democracy in Germany, but 
one must have faith.” 

Dr Padover frequently mentions 
Jews, half-Jews, and German Judaeo- 
phobia. He summed up his observa- 
tions in this field as follows: 

“Despite Nazi anti-Semitic agita- 
tion without parallel in history, we 
found an astonishing absence of anti- 
Semitism even among those who ac- 
cepted the Nazi Weltanschauung in 
part or wholly. There seems to prevail 
a strange sense of guilt about the Jews, 
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an uneasy feeling, and frequently an 
open admission that a great wrong has 
been committed. There is also a fear 
of revenge and a dread of hearing 
the worst about the horrors that have 
been inflicted on the Jews in Poland. 
The Germans simply dare not face the 
awful truth. 

“Attacking the Jews was Hitler's 
‘greatest error.’ All the blame is being 
put on the Fuehrer in an attempt to 
escape moral responsibility. One 
young businessman thought that 80 
percent of the German people sinned 
against the Jews for material gains and 
that now they are deeply disturbed. 
Many are saying what fine people the 
Jews were and how good they used to 
be to German employees. 

“The Nazi-educated youth knows 
nothing about the Jews. Those under 
eighteen do not recall having seen a 
Jew, and they would not recognize one 
if they saw one. For them there is no 
‘Jewish problem’ and the word Jude 
has no particular emotional connota- 
tion. A young leader of the Jung Mae- 
del said she never saw any Jews. She 
knew nothing about them except that 
they were some kind of Christian na- 
tion, 

“The boomeranging of propaganda 
is seen in the staple Nazi argument 
that before Hitler ‘freed Germany 
from the Jew,’ the latter owned all the 
businesses in the Reich. Now that 
Germans shops are virtually empty, 
people are saying bitterly that it was a 
terrible mistake to drive out the Jews. 
When the Jews owned the shops you 
could buy anything your heart desired, 
and you got your money’s worth.” 

Dr. Padover believes that there 
exists a healthy kernel, composed of 
Communists, Socialists, and leftist 
Centrists who may help us re-build 
Germany. He wants us to root out the 
powerful Fascist minority, but he is 
opposed to any indiscriminate “hard” 
policy against the common people in 
Germany that would merely drive the 
anti-Fascists to despair. In any event, 
we must always be on the alert, for 
Germany destroyed many more people 
than she lost and she is still a nation 
teeming with children. Unless we 
want the Germans to go to war again 
in twenty years, we must see to it that 
the new generation undergoes a revo- 
lutionary change. For there exists such 
a thing as “a defeat that bears in itself 
the seeds of ultimate victory,” as Gen- 
eral Dittmar, the Wehrmacht's chief 
philosopher, superciliously explained 
to the author. 

Experiment in Germany is a most 
interesting and stimulating book. Its 
value is limited by geographical limita- 
tions: the author’s conclusions are 
based on observations made almost ex- 
clusively in the Rhineland, a Catholic, 
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conservative segment of Germany, en- 
tirely different from, say, East Prussia 
or Thuringia. Futhermore, the author 
seems, at times, to accept German ut- 
terances at face value instead of re- 
membering that they might have been 
dictated by fear, sycophancy, or 
hypocrisy. The book is, nevertheless, 
a “must” for those seeking a Baedeker 
through the mind of the modern Ger- 
mans. One feels indebted to the au- 
thor for his numerous frank attacks 
upon those American brass hats who 
installed “ex-Nazis” as burgomasters, 
prefering them to reliable Commu- 
nist, Socialist, or Catholic anti-fascists. 
ALFRED WERNER 


Free Enterprise and Free Speech 
THE FIRST FREEDOM, by Morris Ernst. 
New York, Macmillan Co. 1946. 

xiv and 316 pp. $3. 

In America’s House of Lords, pub- 
lished several years ago, Harold Ickes 
underscored the threat to freedom of 
the press in the progressive reduction 
in number of daily newspapers, the 
concentration in fewer hands of the 
ownership of the existing newspapers, 
and, in general, the dependence of the 
American people on a limited number 
of newspapers for news, editorials, and 
comment. Now Mr. Ernst, eminent 
fighter for civil rights on the legal 
front, comes to grip with this prob- 
lem with much more data at his 
disposal, many more arguments, and 
with wider application. Mr. Ernst 
sees the same problem with respect to 
the radio and the movies, and provides 
the reader with full and interesting 
data as to these channels of com- 
munication as well as the press. 

The democratic process requires at 
least two material conditions: literacy 
and means of communication. In 
1909, when this country’s literacy was 
92.3 percent, and our population was 
92 million, we had 2,600 newspapers. 
Today, when our literacy rate is 96.3 
percent, our population 132 million, 
we have only 2,000 newspapers. In 
other words, as our rate of literacy 
goes up, our means of communication 
through newspapers become restricted. 
It should be, says Mr. Ernst, just the 
other way about. 

There were times when the threat 
to freedom of the press came from 
legal restraints. Today such restraints, 
apart from Massachusetts, are of minor 
significance. The real problem today 
rests elsewhere: in a cartelization of 
the means of communication. 

There are only 117 cities in the 
United States where there are more 
than a single newspaper ownership; 
in more than 1,200 cities, there is only 
one newspaper. A few chains of’ pa- 
pers account for 20 percent of all 
daily paper circulation. Thirty or forty 
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men own the main access to America’s 
mind: the four radio networks, the 
five movie companies that dominate 
the screen, the several large newspaper 
chains. As bad as the situation is to- 
day, Mr. Ernst is even more afraid for 
the future, unless Congress and the 
American people seriously attack this 
problem. If there are only five movie 
companies today which own 70 per- 
cent of the movie income of the na- 
tion, will there be only three in 1960? 
If the four radio networks control 
over two-thirds of the radio stations 
of the nation, will they control more 
in 1960? Will they gain control also 
of television and frequency modula- 
tion? 

If we want to, says Mr. Ernst, we 
can turn the tide. How? He makes 
a number of specific recommendations, 
of which the chief are the following: 
(1) Ownership of radio and press 
should be divorced from one another. 
(2) Movie producers should be com- 
pelled to sell all their theatres, and 
theatre chains should be kept out of 
production. (3) Movie companies 
should be divorced from radio and 
television. (4) Networks should not 
own stations. (5) Chains in theatres, 
newspapers, and radio stations should 
be broken up. (6) Advertising space 
in newspapers should be controlled as 
to prices; so, too, respecting radio ad- 
vertising. (7) Small operators in the 
various fields of communication should 
be encouraged by exempting them from 
income taxes on the first $20,000 or 
$25,000 profit in any year. (8) Block- 
booking in the movies should be 
ended; also block-booking of news and 
advertising. (9) Newspapers, when 
small in circulation, should be sent 
through the mails practically free; 
but above 10,000 copies the rates 
should go up, until 200,000 is reached, 
when the owner should pay for postal 
service exactly what it costs the gov- 
ernment to transport his papers. This 
would encourage the smaller papers 
and help the Post Office balance its 
budget. 

Other recommendations are made 
by the author, all with an eye to lessen- 
ing the concentration of control in few 
hands. Mr. Ernst is an enemy of big- 
ness and concentration; this is the cen- 
tral—or only—problem he considers 
in this book. If we do not encourage 
small papers, local stations, small 
movie producers and neighborhood 
theatres, we do not encourage diversity 
or clash of opinion. Just as we are 
enemies of government control of the 
channels of communication, so must 
we fight against control in these fields 
which comes from economic con- 
centration of power. 

Whatever one may think of free 
enterprise as a philosophy of politics 
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and economics, there can be no ques- 
tion that democracy is impossible if 
there is no free enterprise in com- 
munication. And free enterprise can- 
not exist if the movie, radio, and news- 
papers are cartels or trusts, with power 
to squeeze out the little fellow, with 
power to squeeze out freedom. There 
are 100 million movie admissions 
weekly; our small number of news- 
papers have a circulation of over 40 
million copies; there are radios in 89 
percent of our homes. Whether our 
monopolists (Patterson, McCormick, 
Hearst, Warner Bros., Sarnoff, Field, 
. et. al.) are good men or bad is not the 
question. We would be opposed to 
Franco even if he were a benevolent 
despot. We must be opposed to 
despotism, benevolent or malicious, 
in the press, radio, and movies. Mr. 
Ernst deserves public commendation 
for presenting the facts and for point- 
ing to measures that Congress and the 
states can and should undertake, if the 
first freedom is to mean more than it 
does today. Mr. Ernst should compress 
his facts and recommendations into 
a small pocket book, to sell for a quar- 
ter, so that wider knowledge of the 
problem may become possible. 

While American citizens should ac-¢ 
quire more knowledge of the facts 


about the American press, they should 
not be misled by the figures cited by 
Mr. Ernst to conclude that we have 
no more freedom of the press than 
have the Russians, or, worse, that we 
have even less freedom of the press. 
Pravda and Izvestia have already taken 
up this line, and the fellow-travellers, 
enjoying American freedom, have 
echoed it. The press of America, they 
shout, is prostituted to wealth and 
class. The Russian press is free, they 
argue, because it is owned and oper- 
ated by the government; and the So- 
viet government, as everyone, of 
course, knows, is a government by the 
people and for the people. 

While our press is not as free as it 
ought to be, the fact is, none the less, 
that while Americans enjoy relative 
freedom of the press, Russians enjoy 
absolute serfdom of the press. 

In the United States a citizen is 
free to travel where he likes, to read 
what he likes, to write to whom he 
likes, to talk with whom he likes. He 
is free to check newspaper reports 
against the facts as he finds them. In 
Russia Soviet citizens do not enjoy 
this freedom to learn. If they do not 
believe what Pravda or Izvestia tells 
them, they have no way of checking 
their suspicions. The NKVD and gov- 
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ernment ukases keep citizens in their 
place, which is narrow enough. 

As to freedom of the press: In the 
United States, despite the limitations 
emphasized by Mr. Ernst, if one does 
not trust the New York Times, he can 
read the Herald-Tribune, or the New 
York Post, or the Sun, or the Daily 
Worker, or the New Leader, or the 
Trotskyist papers, or the Hearst press. 
If zealots of a cause can raise enough 
money, they can establish their own 
little paper, and the Federal Govern- 
ment will subsidize the paper by 
granting a very low postage rate. But 
in Russia the good citizen can read 
only what the government wants him 
to read. There are no dissenting opin- 
ions to which he may turn for en- 
lightenment, no Walter Winchells to 
give him “inside” information, no 
liberal weeklies, no country weeklies. 
In a word, in Russia the citizen has 
neither the freedom to learn nor the 
freedom of the press; while in the 
United States the citizen has a relative 
and substantial freedom of the press 
and an absolute freedom to learn. 
These differences must not be per- 
mitted to become obscured by an un- 
conscionable misapplication of the 
facts reported by Morris Ernst. 

MILTON R. KONVITZ 




















SWIMMING: e 


UNSER CAMP has throughout its twenty 
seasons been the ideal spot for the discrimi- 
nating vacationist looking for "something 
different". Offering every comfort and recre- 
ational facility, UNSER CAMP is particularly 
noted for its congenial Labor Zionist environ- 
ment. Large social staff of well known artists 
of the Jewish stage. 


Lowest Rates for the 
Week, Week-End or Day 


Unser Camp & Kinderwelt 
45 EAST 17th STREET, N. Y. C. 
Phone: STuyvesant 9-4677 © 


e SUMMER HOME OF THE JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 





... the Labor Zionist Camp 


In the Heart of the Bear Mountains, Only 45 Miles From New York 
ALL OTHER SPORTS e 


TENNIS e 





PAPPD PPD A LA APP PP PLP EP 
For Your Child... 


Kinderwelt 


Large staff of educators and 
trained counsellors, resident 
doctor and nurse... . Classes 
in Jewish studies, 
arts and crafts, all sports. 


COLA PPO L LOL LDL LE PPPL PEL LOS 
HIGHLAND MILLS, N. Y. 
Phone: Highland Mills 3091! 


2ist SEASON 


ORCHESTRA 


Camp 


dramatics, 





RESERVATIONS CLOSED 


— 


CHARLES J. AZENBERG, 
Manager 






































OPEN THE GATES 
OF PALESTINE! 





HISTADRUT 


is the greatest single force in Palestine that will hold open the 
gates for the Jewish people. 


HISTADRUT opens the gates to a Cooperative Jewish Com- 
monwealth. 


HISTADRUT opens the gates to Arab-Jewish cooperation on 
a sound basis. 


HISTADRUT unselfishly serves the interests of all the Jewish 
people by promoting progressive social, eco- 
nomic and political measures. 


Vote for the 


LABOR ZIONIST & PROGRESSIVE BLOC 


at the Zionist Congress Elections 


June 16th, 1946 


(Also June 17th in larger communities) 


REMEMBER to Vote—and Vote LABOR ZIONIST 


| 




















This young man, at peace with the world, 
has dined well. In fact, he’s so used to dining’ 
‘well that he more or less takes it for granted! 
hat mealtime is feasting time. All he asks is; 
his fill of Heinz Baby Foods and he’s ready to} 
reward his mother with a smile of approval 


that gives new meaning to the words: “Kleil} 
nachas!” 

Part of the story of this benign smile is the) 
flavor of Heinz Baby Foods. Tempting, deli-\ 


cious fruits, vegetables, soups and desserts 


make feeding timea pleasure for busy mothers. 
But flavor is not the whole story of Heinz 
Baby Foods. By no means! Retaining the all- 


important vitamins and minerals, needed for 
the child’s development, is our chief concern 
@t the House of Heinz. We have enlisted a 
corps of “men in white” to perfect our baby 
food process—scientists in the laboratory and 
6killful Heinz chefs in our kitchens, located 
Gin the midst of the farm lands. 

Heinz Strained Foods and Heinz Junior 
Foods for the older toddler are thus the 
happy combination of the science and the art 
of cookery. The makers of the 57 Varieties 
are at the service of the bright-eyed youngster 


in the picture above and all his contempo- 


KOSHER! 

{5 Heinz Strained Foods, 
10 Heinz Junior Foods; 
bear on the label the 

© seal of approval of 

the Union of Orthodox 

Jewish Congregations © 
of America. 


LET ARG DE ET ROE 


























